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The Week. 


Tue overworked President nara two speeches last week, one to a 
procession of negroes and one to a procession of discharged soldiers 
and sailors. The first was brief and remarkably incoherent. Eight 


or nine times in the course of five minutes the negroes were told | 


‘thatthe day would soon come when they would sce who had been their 
true friend, more their friend than any other man, and who had been 
riding the colored man for the sake of being carried into power. There 
was little else in the speech. The second, a longer one, was less ram- 
bling, but the display of ill-temper, as it must be called, was even greater 
than in the speech to the negroes. The policy of reconstruction which 
the President approves was once again explained and “ the soldiers and 
sailors expressly” were asked to support it. The President took it for 
granted that the Congressmen who oppose it are not seeking a differ- 
ent method of “triumphantly passing through our third ordeal ;” but 
that it is their purpose to gratify the “ feelings of resentment which 
animated us when the excitement was running high,” and “ to destroy 
the States.” Incidentally the President said that it was easy to im- 
pugn motives, and that he seriously intended to be the “tribune of the 


people.” 


> 





In three cases already the civil rights bill has appeared in the 
courts, In Baltimore, on the 14th instant, a colored man sued his em- 
ployer, the captain of an oyster boat, for wages withheld from him. 
The magistrate admitted the negro’s testimony, the captain acknowl- 
edged the debt, and the money was paid. On the 18th instant, a 
person of color was for the first time admitted as a witness into the 
State court of Maryland, at Annapolis, the counsel introducing him 
claiming the right to do so under the provisions of the bill. Previously, | 
on the 11th instant, a case occurred in Indianain which the bill seemed 
in a fair way to be tested in a United States court. The turn it took 
is worth recording. A negro had sued a white man for breach of con- 
tract. 
constitution, which forbids negroes to enter the State, and debars 
them from making or enforcing contracts, The plaintiff demurred, 
maintaining that for three reasons that article was void, the third 
reason being that it conflicted with the Ist section of the civil rights 
bill. The justice decided in favor of the plaintiff. The case went into 
the U.S. Circuit Court on appeal, and the decision of the justice was 
there sustained, but on the ground that by the Constitutional Amend- 
ment abolishing slavery a negro is a citizen of the United States, and 


APRIL 26, 


The defendant, in his answer, set up the 13th article of the State | 
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1866, 


civil rights bill, 


as such qualified to make and enforce contracts. The 


the judge held, had not yet been officially promulgated, and for that 


reason, and for that reason only, the plaintiff could not rely upon it. 
| > 
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Ir seems to be beyond a doubt that the disease at the Quarantine is 
not ship fever, but the true Asiatic cholera. As yet it has not r arched 
the city. The steamship Hagland has arrived from Halifax with all on 


board well, The total number of deaths aboard her after she left Liv- 


} 


erpool was 250. On the Virginia the deaths up to Sunday were 61, 


and the number of persons under treatment was 70. Both vessels and 
the hospital steamer Falcon are at the lower quarantine ground. 
The Board of Health is proceeding very vigorously. At the last meet- 
ing it was decided that temporary hospitals should be provided in 
various parts of New York and Brooklyn; that the 


sicians whose treatment of cholera was successful during its former 


services of pby- 
visitations should be at once secured ; that an order should be put forth 
interdicting the sale of certain unwholesome articles of food, including, 
among others, veal and other young meats, and that the underground 
population of New York and Brooklyn should be removed from their 
cellars to healthier abodes, For the moment, in sanitary matters, our 
unsuccessful republic of New York is a republic opportunely tempered 
by a dictatorship. 


>e _- 


On Saturday a criminal action was brought against Otto Bursten- 
binder, a dealer in nitro-glycerine, who is charged with violating the 
| Umted States statute which makes it a misdemeanor to ship any ex- 
plosive materials liable to ignite by friction without first packing them 
securely, and marking the name aud the description of the articles on 
the outside of the package. 


Nitro-glycerine, or Nobel's blasting oil, is 
not manufactured in this country, and we 
the only importer. 


believe that Burstenbinder is 
At any rate, a quantity of it in a pine box, and 
without the precautionary marks, which he forwarded to San Francisco, 
caused the terrible accident there which e their 
awful catastrophe at 
There is a theory that nitro-glycerine is not suliject to spon- 


cost seventeen peop! 

lives, and which has been followed by the still more : 
Aspinwall, 
taneous combustion, and this Mr. Burstenbinder probably knew. But 
there is a well-known fact that a quantity of nitro-glycerine did, not 
long since, explode, spontaneously to all appearances 
| Hotel, and this also he probably knew. 
| norant of the 
sponsibility. 


. at the Wyoming 
So, unless we suppose him ig- 
statute above-mentioned, he lies under a dreadful re- 
All the nitro-glycerine in the city has been removed by 
| order of Mayor Hoffman, and is now stored in a detached magazine 
| with a guard over it. 





nen 
| Mr. Rayrmonp, of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, has made a 
poennany report on the fishery question. It appears that the treaty 
of 1783 gave Anverican fishermen in colonial waters the same r 
| are enjoyed by British fishermen. In the treaty of 1814 the fisheries 
| Were not mentioned ; and in 1818, to allay troubles that had arisen, 

| convention was made under which we were debarred from fishing 
| within three miles of land. for the English held 
| that the line of exclusion should not follow all the sinuosities of that 
winding coast, but should be drawn from headland to headland of all 
bays, the great as well as the small, The crown lawyers maintained 
that the war of 1812 and the treaty of 1814 annulled the 
1783, and invalidated all concessions made by it. The 
never settled, but in 1854 the Reciprocity treaty 


rights as 


Troubles again arose, 


treaty of 
dispute was 
made the fisheries 
Now the Reciprocity treaty is at an end, and the 
| question arises, What treaty defines our rights? If the treaty of 178% 
| was annulled by war and treaty, is that of 1818 good, which was an- 


a 


completely free. 








‘B14 


nulle lone? Mr 


war to be no more powerful than treaties in its nullifying effect. 


d by treaty a Raymond thinks not, evidently 


i ae 





In 
defendants demurred 


a recent suit in Massachusetts, involving a promissory note, 


to the 


The Nation. 


believing 


declaration required in the writ, because | 


on the copy of the note annexed there was no indication of the stamp | 


The 
from the Superior Court, decided that * 
the note 
fected 
Judge 


which was affixed to the original. Supreme Court, on an appeal 
a revenue stamp is no part of 
and need not be copied; nor is the validity of the note af- 
the of it fraudulently.” 
Hoar pronounced in effect the same decision in the case of a 
deed to which Whatever 
been the intention of Congress in framing the internal revenue 
was * 


by want a stamp, unless is omitted 


no revenue stamp was affixed. 
law, 
clear in the opinion that a statute of the United States, under 
to invalidate State 


would be unconstitutional. The Government may exact a pen 


taken an instrument which by the laws of the is 
valid, 
alty for failure to affix the stamp, 
for lack of the stamp.” 


— -~>- —— 


A coMMITTEE of the Chicago Academy of Sciences have been exam- 
ining the flesh of swine, with a view of find 
They 
report that 1,394 hogs were examined, and that of these twenty-eight, 
or more than one in fifty 
worms a cubic 


slaughtered in that city, 
ing out whether the ¢richina spiralis exists in American pork. 


In some cases the number of 
inch of meat was as high as 18,000. The advice 
given by the committee is such as the public has heard before: 
are not to be allowed animal food; 
smoked, or desiccated, it 
the trichina. 


, were diseased. 
in 
hogs 
pork must be well cooked, or well 


before is eaten; 


ti died 

C. C, Ciay has been released upon his parole and goes to Alabama, 
which he is not to leave without permission. General Grant, Senator 
Wilson, Mr. R. J. Walker, Mr. 
mended his liberation, 
Mr. if he had his way, 
‘* would try him as a belligerent, confiscate his property, and let him go.” 
If Mr. 
he ought to explain in what the offence of a “ belligerent ” 
and before what tribunal the offender is indictable. 


Thaddeus Stevens, and others recom- 
none of them believing him accessory to Mr. 
Lincoln’s murder. Stevens, it is reported, 
Stevens really made this brilliant suggestion—which we doubt— 
consists, 
Clay’s release, we 
presume, disposes of the story lately set afloat by the correspondents 
that a of had proving 
Davis, Mallory, Clay, and many more to have been implicated in the 
assassination conspiracy. 


mass astounding evidence been discovered 


~>-—-— 
TueERE are many cooks at work upon the scheme of military ad- 
The 


war proved again and again what no man with any knowledge of 


ministration, both as regards the standing army and the militia. 


history required to be proved, the utter absurdity and wastefulness of 
an old system. There is great danger, nevertheless, that its essential 


faults will be re-established. The influence of private and class inter- 


ests is much too evident in the discussion of the matter to allow us 


much confidence that an efficient, well-guarded, economical, compre- 
hensive plan of national defense can be wrought out during the present 
session of Congress. 


——————-9-<>-o-— 





Tue Cincinnati Gazette calls attention to one or two incidents in the 
career of Mr. Henry 8. Stanberry, who has just been nominated for the 
judgeship of the Supreme Court, which are worth notice. 
pretty well known that he was the gentleman who supplied Mr. John- 
son with his legal objections to the civil rights bill. But in addition 
to this, he made a speech at Cincinnati, in 1861, in which he demon- 
strated that there could be no war, because all the Government could 


It is now 


do was to enforce the law, after indictments had been presented by the 
grand juries and warrants had been placed in the hands of the mar- 
shals. But there were neither marshals nor grand juries in the South, 


and therefore the Government could do nothing. 


pickling does not destroy | 


may have | 
he | 
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insisted in an argument equally luminous that Sherman’s treaty with 
| Johnston was an official recognition of the restoration of the revolted 
| States to their old status in the Union—the cessation of hostilities 


“— leaving everything as it was before the war. Mr. Stanberry is, we be- 


lieve, a man of the very highest character, and a lawyer of very unusual 
attainments, and we confess we have on general principles the strongest 
objection to seeing enquiries instituted into any man’s political views 
for the purpose of ascertaining his fitness for a seat on the judicial 
bench. But then the truth is that the Supreme Court does not simply 
declare the law; it to a certain extent shapes the polity of the country, 
and the opinions of its judges as to the fundamental structure of the 
Government are, and will be for some time to come, of the last import- 
Mr, Stanberry’s mind, whatever else it may be, is not that of a 
statesman, and a judge of the Supreme Court ought to be a statesman. 


ance, 


| His total want of humor, or, in other words, of a sense of the just re- 


but cannot make yoid the instrument | 


| 
| 





| continue to give satisfaction to both parties, 





The Union was to | 


lation of things, was well illustrated by his objection to the civil rights 
bill, on the ground that it would give citizenship to the gipsies, and 
might possibly lead to a legalization of mixed marriages by Congress. 
In the atmosphere of one-third constitutional law, one-third general 
jurisprudence, and one-third political expediency, in which the Supreme 
| Court passes its time, there is some danger that Mr. Stanberry would 
ibe asphyxiated. He needs the sharp air of the common law to secure 
the healthy action of his mind. 


a - G— 





Tue managers of the Boston theatres are said to have combined to 
resist prosecution under the law prohibiting them from excluding col- 
ored persons from their entertainments, The penalty, apart from the 
loss of custom, is a mere fine, and these gentlemen, who ought to “ adver- 
tise in the New York Herald,” believe that prejudice has not yet be- 
come too dear a luxury. 


-— 





Five gentlemen one after another, ex-Governor Tod, of Ohio, being 
the last, have recently taken occasion to rebuke a piece of political 
knavery which is so disgracefully common that it must sometimes be 
successful. They announce that when the “Johnson National Union 
Club,” the one with Mr. Montgomery Blair at the head of it, printed 
their names in its list of vice-presidents, it was guilty of borrowing 
them without leave. In this latest instance the trick seems to have been 
practised more boldly than usual, and the exposure of it is correspend- 
ingly public. 


> 


WE see it stated in a Chicago paper that a tobacco firm of that city, 
which employs some thirty hands, is making trial of the eight-hour sys- 
tem. Their experience is said to show that as much work is now done 
in eight hours as ever was done in ten, and therefore they are paying 
the same wages as before. We very much hope the experiment may 
and we are glad to see it 
tried. Just as soon as it is proved that as much of a given kind of 
work can be done in the short day as in the long, we have no doubt 
that the wages of eight hours and the wages of ten will be the same. 
And whenever it is proved true of all kinds of work that as much of it 
is done in eight hours as can be done in ten, there will be no need of 
the legislatures interfering. Meantime, the movement has reached 
Washington, and a resolution has been introduced in the House which 
looks to the establishment of an eight-hour rule in the District of 
Columbia. The Massachusetts House rejected an eight-hour bill on 
Friday. It had already passed to a third reading a bill providing 
for an inspector of children in manufacturing establishments, and of 
apprenticeships. 


~~ > 


Our French correspondent told some weeks ago the story of the 
seizure in Paris, by the Prefect of Police, of the whole edition of the 
Duc d’Aumale’s “ Histoire des Princes de la Maison de Condé.” As our 
readers know, that great safeguard of freedom, the right of every citi- 
| zen to prosecute government functionaries for illegal acts before courts 
of law, has never been enjoyed by Frenchmen, and, of course, there is 


perish, like the Queen of Spain who was burnt up in the presence of | as little disposition to concede it, even under the Empire, as ever be- 
the courtiers, owing to the absence of any functionary duly authorized | | fore, although without it all other rights may be said to be a mockery. 


by court etiquette to lay hands on the royal person. 


Mr, Stanberry | Of what use would Magna Charta or the habeas corpus be to a man 
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who, when a police officer choose to lock him up or seize his goods 
under a government order, had no better remedy than a protest? In 
France you may sue an official, but you must first get leave from the 
Council of State; which is, of course, tantamount to not being able to 
sue him at all. The Duc d’Aumale sought the required permission, 
and his counsel was heard on the point of law. The result has been a 
decree, stating that as the prefect who made the seizure acted under 
the orders of the Minister of the Interior, his superior officer, the Duc 
dAumale, the publisher, and all others concerned, may go about their 
business, for the prefect they may not sue. 


“> 


SomE idea may be had of the way in which foreign names are 
mangled between the telegraph and the printer, by a chain of blunders 
in one of our daily papers last week, ina despatch from Berlin. Instead 
of “ the fortresses of Glatz, Casel, Neissef Forgan, Wittemburg, Spandan, 
and Madgeburg are to be armed,” one should have read Cosel, Neisse, 
Torgau, Wittemberg, Spandau, and Magdeburg. The same paper once 
described the journey of the Tunisian embassy from Leghorn to Paris 
by the unheard-of route of Mt. Sinai! M¢. Cenis was, of course, in 
tended. An explicable if not excusable blunder was that in which the 
entire press of this country participated some time ago, when the 
Czar (Alexander III.) was said to have declared that Lithuania was 
worse governed now than it had been under Nicholas. The Czas,a 
Polish newspaper of Cracow, was the author of a statement otherwise 
so unfilial on the one hand, and so self-damaging on the other. 


~~ eo -_- - 


LABOULAYE has betaken himself to Strasburg, and written a letter, 
through the press, to the liberal constituency of the district. It is noted 
as a singular circumstance that, in a department chiefly inhabited by 
Catholics and Israelites, the rival candidates are both Protestants. 


+e 
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Tuk Russian nobility were repulsed last month in a firm but re- 
spectful endeavor to extend the constitutional privileges not only of 
their own order but of the entire country. They asked, first, that 
their wishes might be allowed on all occasions to go straight to the 
ear of the Emperor himself, and thereupon be examined by the legis- 
lative power; thence to be submitted to the administration, and con 





sidered by the full cabinet of ministers. They asked, further, 


deputies of the assemblies of the nobles and of the territorial assemblies 


should have the inalienable right of voting in the deliberations of the 


to take the initiative in fundamental reforms like this, 


legislative power on questions arising out of the petitions of the assem- 
blies. The Emperor replied thatit was not the business of the nobility 
So the nobility 
of St. Petersburg contented themselves with ordering a portrait of 
Prince Schterbatoff, their head, who had proposed the unsuccessful 
iddress to the throne, 





cecilia 
CONGRESS. 
Wasurnoton, April 21, 1866, 
Tue week has been fruitless of legislation upon the vital and over- 
Instead of this, the House 
has occupied nearly the whole of each day's session upon the bill to 


shadowing question of restoring the Union. 


re-organize the army of the United States, a very important measure, 


A co-operative society of journeymen printers, at Paris, has received | 


the Imperial warrant, much to its surprise and to the great joy of the 
24,000 printers of the city. 
———_____—_-_9-<¢> e—-_—_____ 


IraLy reckons 164 public libraries and 46 not accessible to the pub- 
lic; 33 belong to the Government, Of these, 39 are devoted to special 
subjects, including literature and science (11), and fine arts exclusively 
(3). The 210 libraries contain 4,149,287 volumes, The taste of read- 
ers is indicated by the fact that out of 988,510 books called for in 1863, 


to history and physiology (the classification is not ours); 70,537 to 
philosophy and morals; 54,590 to religion; 193,927 to law. The 
students of the fine arts had occasion for 261,689 works. 
peace area piesa 

A SUPPRESSED letter of Mazzini’s has just come to light. It was 
written immediately on hearing of his election at Messina, but was 
withheld from publication for political reasons by his assumed friends. 
The substance of it is, that the republican of thirty-four years’ standing 


upon the details of which opinion is greatly, if not hopelessly, divided, 
The House Committee on Military Affairs, at the head of which is 
General Schenck, of Ohio, has matured a bill differing most materially 
from that which has already passed the Senate. The House bill pro- 
poses many radical changes and reforms in the service, the most vital 
one being a thorough revisal of the whole list of army officers by a 
board of generals, to determine what officers shall be retained in the 
service. Of course this feature meets with bitter if not general oppo- 
sition from officers of the present army and their friends in Congress, 


| The House bill also proposed to retain the present Veteran Reserve 


Corps, with its officers, as a permanent feature, constituting ten regi- 
ments, and increasing the army to a total of fifty-five regiments of in- 


| fantry, instead of fitty, as provided by the Senate bill, which also dis- 


| pensed with the Reserve Corps. 


The House has added two regiments 
of colored cavalry, and, by a close vote, has adopted an amendment 


| proposed by Mr. Conkling, of New York, providing for mustering out 


may, for the sake of Itulian unity, hold his political doctrines in abey- | 


ance, but can never stultify himself by taking the oath of allegiance to 
a monarchical government. He thanks theelectors of Messina for their 
generous protest, in a spirit of firmness characteristic of Sicily—an 
island, he adds, in which “ I was not born, and which, it grieves me to 
reflect, I have never visited.” 

” 


Se ee 


Tite autopsy performed on the body of a young officer recently de- 
ceased of typhus at Tournay, in Belgium, discovered the extraordinary 
fact that the usual position of the vital organs was completely reversed 
with him, and that the heart, instead of being on the left side, had 
worked with perfect regularity on the right. One only regrets that 
Moliére’s “ médecin malgré lui,” who has had the laugh against him for 
nigh two centuries, was not able to attend thiscurious case, He might 
then have re-affirmed with gravity: “ Yes, that used to be so ; mais nous 
avons changé tout cela, and we practise medicine now on an entirely dif- 
ferent theory.” 


all officers of the Veteran Reserve Corps. In fact, the bill has been so 
cut up and amended in all directions by the House as to be now scarce- 


ly recognizable by its own father, and it is now generally thought that 


. : (it will be killed at last without becoming a law. 
183,528 pertained to mathematics and the natural sciences; 121,496 | 


Whether the army bill which passed the Senate will share the same 
fate remains to be seen, That bill, however, has the advantage of being 
approved, in its main features, by Lieutenant-General Grant, Major- 
General Meade, and other generals of the highest rank, who have con- 
sidered maturely the details of our permanent army organization, 

The President's recommendation to Congress, that the test oath of 
July 2, 1862, be modified so as to permit officers of the Revenue and of 
the Post-office Department to be appointed in the rebellious States 
without the necessity of swearing that they have never aided the re- 
bellion, is to be reported against by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House. Yet the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster-General 
are positive in the opinion that the Government cannot get along and 
collect its dues at the South without a relaxation of this law. 

The scheme of national telegraph lines, to be owned and operated 
by the Government, has got so far as the appointment in the Senate of 
a select committee, of which John Sherman is chairman, to investigate 
and report upon the subject. Such a system would unquestionably 
be a great popular benefit ; and it is furthermore easy to see that the 
Government might make the lines self-supporting for greatly less than 
a moiety of the prices now charged for telegraphic messages, even were 
it found that the claim of the friends of the scheme was not wholly borne 
out—namely, that telegraphic communication can be reduced to the 
present price of letter postage, or three cents for a message of ten words 
or less, One principal motive which should influence the Government 
in favor of the speedy establishment of telegraphic lines of its own, at 
least over all our leading post-routes, is the present enormous cost of 


| the Government's own telegraphing business. It is understood that 


g.eateere cnc 
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Postmaster-General Dennison is favorable to the scheme, and 


present is certainly a most opportune season for carrying it into effect 


DIARY. 

Monday, Apri! 16, 1866.—In the Senate, the bill to rescind the order of President 
Lincoln designating the Sioux City and Pacific RR. Co. to construct a branch of the 
Railroad was discussed at length and laid over. Also, a bill for relief of 
certain naval contractors. A bill was passed to incorporate the District of Columbia 
Canal and Sewerage Company. 

In the House, Mr. Hill offered a constitutional amendment to base representation 
upon voters. Mr. Jenckes offered a joint resolution to make elections of representa- 
tives to Congress uniform in all the States, and to provide a registration of voters, and 
to require loyalty asatest. Referred. Mr. Ingersoll offered a resolution looking to the 
establishment by Congress of the eight-hour system of labor throughout the District 
A motion to lay it on the table was lost—yeas, 15; nays, 92. Laid 


Union Pacifi 


of Columbia 
over. 

On motion of Mr. Farnsworth, the Judiciary Committee was instructed to enquire 
into the propriety of confiscating lands purchased by the late Confederate States, and 
used for prison camps, etc, 

April 17 —In the Senate, a joint resolution making an appropriation to enable the 
President to make treaties with certain Indian tribes was passed. The bill to amend 
the habeas corpus act of 1863, so as to save U.S. officers from prosecution for acts done 
by military authority, was debated at length. 

In the House, resolutions of the convention of Texas in favor of a Southern branch 
of the Pacific Railroad were received, and referred to the Pacific Railroad Committee. 
The day was spent upon the bill for re-organization of the army. 

April 18.—In the Senate, the bill to pay certain contractors an extra compensation 
for vessels of war and steam machinery was debated at length. 

In the House. the army re-organization bill again occupied the day. An amend- 
ment providing that all officers of the Veteran Reserve Corps except those detailed 
for duty in the Freedmen’s Bureau shall be mustered out of service and put on the 
same fuoting with other disabled officers, was adopted—yeas, 59; nays. 43. 

April 19.—In the Senate, Mr. Wilson moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate rejected the admission of Colorado asa State. The motion to reconsider was 
opposed by Messrs. Sumner and Grimes, who argued that the population of the Terri- 
tory was too small for a State, and that its constitution denies suffrage to men of coler. 
Made a special order for April 24. 

In the House, a bill to regulate the terms of U. 8. Courts in the Eastern District of 
New York was passed. A bill to increase the salary of the Commissioner of Pensions 
from $3,000 to $4,000 was passed—yeas, 61; nays, 51. The day was again occupied by 
the army bill. 


April #).—In the Senate, a joint resolution to extend the time for the construction 
of the first section of the Western Pacific Railroad was passed. The bill to protect 
United States officers from prosecution for acts done under military authority during | 
the rebellion was debated at length. An amendment offered by Mr. Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont, to limit its operation to acts done in the rebel States, was lost—yeas. 10; nays, 
29. An amendment excepting from the protection of the bill ** acts done with malice, 
cruelty, or unnecessary severity ’’ was adopted—yeas, 18; nays, 16. The bill was then 
passed—yeas, 30; nays, 4. Adjourned to April 23. 

In the House, several private bills were passed, and the bill for the re-organization 
of the army was further debated and amended. 

In the House, several speeches on the 
Adjourned to April 23. 


April 21.—The Senate was not in session. 
state of the Union were made, but no business was done. 


| 


——_______ + « —— 


THE FREEDMEN. 


Tne event of the week for the freedmen has been their celebration 
at the Capital of emancipation in the District of Columbia. The 
actual anniversary of this great event is April 16th; but the unpropi- 
tious weather caused a postponement till the 19th, and the date thus | 
selected was doubly pregnant with associations of freedom. We are 
glad to adopt the Zimes’ report of the proceedings as telegraphed by 


| 


its Washington correspondent: | 


“The colored people turned out almost en masse, arrayed in their very 
best, and entirely through their own effort arranged and carried out one of 
the most successful celebrations ever witnessed in this city. There were 
two colored regiments in the procession, fourteen civic societies, with ban- 
ners and regalia, several ward clubs very strong in numbers, and a number 
of school and juvenile societies. The procession was over a mile in length, 
and filled Pennsylvania Avenue from the Capitol to the White House, and 
must have contained 8,000 persons. The march was enlivened by music from 
six brass bands and several drum corps, all composed of colored musicians. 
The American flag was proudly borne at brief intervals along the entire | 
procession, and as the swarthy column moved along the Avenue, with flash- 
ing bayonets and fluttering flags and waving banners, the sight was very 
imposing. There were many excellent portraits of President Lincoln borne 
in the column, draped in mourning or wreathed in evergreens, and many 
grateful and touching allusions to him on the banners and devices. The 
column complimented the Freedmen’s Bureau, Gen. Grant’s headquarters, 
the White House, the Capitol, and all the public buildings, by marching 
past and cheering them. The President made them a brief speech, and 
the cheers of the column at the Capitol induced an adjournment of the 
Senate at 1:30 o'clock. The House did not adjourn, though while the pro- 
cession was passing the east front of the Capitol almost every member left 
his seat to witness it. On returning to Franklin Square—the place of ren. 
dezvous—speeches were made by Gen. Butler, Gen. Howard, Senator Wilson 





| telegraphed to New Orleans. 


| money. 


| shais to proceed in the work of collection, 


‘this matter, 


| since his proclamation of peace. 
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and others. The whole affair has been conducted with remarkable order 
and decorum. Notan intoxicated or disorderly person has been seen on the 
streets, and the colored people have elevated themselves in the estimation 
of many of the prejudiced whites by their creditable conduct. So generally 
did they participate in the event that nearly every kitchen, laundry, barber 
shop, restaurant, or hotel dependent upon them has been virtually sus- 
pended in its operations to-day. The weather was very delightful, and 
all outward circumstances contributed to the success of the celebration.” 

—QOn the same day there was a large procession of the negro popu- 
lation of Hampton Roads and the surrounding country, in honor of 
the passage of the civil rights bill. Perfect order prevailed, and 
addresses were delivered by several officers of the department and the 
Bureau. 


—QOn Saturday forty-eight colored prisoners at the Washington 


jail—men, women, and children, who all stood committed for petty 


offences—were, with their own consent, released and sent on their way 
to Louisiana in charge of Mr. C. L. Howe, an agent of the Bureau. 
One hundred and twenty-five other freedmen accompanied the party, 
with a more or less definite prospect of employment and good wages. 

—Section 12 of “an act prescribing additional punishments for 
the commission of offences against the State [of Florida], and for other 
purposes,” provided for stripping the freedmen of their private arms, 
Trouble seemed likely to ensue, when, upon the protest of the assistant 
commissioner of the Bureau, and the resolute opposition of Gen. Foster, 
Goy. Walker was induced to consult the attorney-general, who decided 
that the section in question was unconstitutional. 

—Gen. Tillson is enquiring, through the agents of the Bureau in 
Georgia, whether the civil authorities are in good faith endeavoring 
to protect the freedmen by arresting and punishing those who abuse 
them; and whether the temper of the whites is so unmistakably im- 
proving as to render the presence of the Bureau unnecessary at no dis- 
tant day. 

—Long ago General Banks imposed a tax upon the white people of 
Louisiana for the support of colored schools. He imposed it, but no 
one collected it until Mr. Conway became assistant, commissioner of the 
Bureau for the State of Louisiana. When General Fullerton relieved 
Mr. Conway, the collection of the tax was stopped, if not by order of 
the President, at any rate in pursuance of advice which the President 
But the Bureau, trusting to the income 
from this source, had established many schools and had been allowed 


to run heavily in debt to the United States quartermasters for the 


means of carrying them on, It became necessary to pay the borrowed 
After General Fullerton had left the State, General Canby, 
despite the objections of the civil authorities, ordered his provost-mar- 
The tax had been imposed 
This collection has now for the 
A correspondence has 


by competent authority, he said. 
second time been stopped by the President. 
recently taken place between him and Governor Wells in relation to 
The governor tells the President that the people of the 
State are in anxious expectation of relief from him, more especially 
The President responds, that all or- 
ders for the collection of taxes by the Freedmen’s Bureau are suspended. 
It is exceedingly doubtful, therefore, whether General Banks's favorite 
plan of making Louisiana educate all its ignorant population without 
distinction of color will ever be carried into effect. 


—Another interesting decision touching the present value of former 
property in human beings comes from Georgia, having been read by 
Judge Speer at the April term of the Sumter Superior Court. In 1860, it 
appears, James W. Armstrong sold Columbus W. Hand and others three 
negroes, for whom he receiwed the notes of the purchasers. Upon these 
notes the suit was brought. The plea of the defendants was that the 
seller had warranted the men slaves for life, and that by the abolition 
of slavery there had been failure of consideration and breach of coy- 
enant. The court held that the covenant only warranted the title and 
status of the slaves as the law then stood, and that the covenant was 
repealed by act of Government. Judgment was therefore entered for 
the plaintiff; but the case will probably go up to the Supreme Court. 

—The text of the constitutional amendment adopted by the Texas 
convention on the subject of education is before us, and enables us to 
correct a wrong inference which we made last week from Goy. Hamil- 
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ton’s speech, The amendment provides for a perpetual school fund by 
the appropriation of certain lands and other State property, but the 
blacks are expressly excluded from the benefit of this fund, and the 
legislature is forbidden to pass any law admitting them. Whenever 
a specific educational tax is ordered, the contribution of the blacks is 
to be set apart for public schools for them; “ and it shall be the duty 
of the legislature to encourage schools among them.” 


Minor Topics. 





A pPuBLIc vice, by no means new, but we fear gaining ground. 
is a sentimental sympathy with criminals. The story of the Frenchman 


who, upon trial for murdering both his parents, besought the judge tu} 


have pity on a poor orphan, is no longer absurd, for society, taking 
the place of the judge, is ready to grant the desired pity. Society 


felt so sorry for pretty Mary Harris, who could not help feeling ver) 
badly at being shut up in a dirty jail, and being tried before horrid 
men; but society thought nothing about the other woman in the case. 
We are all perfectly familiar with, and can account for, the morbid 
feeling which leads people to gloat over details of murders and to 
hanker for relics of executions, from the palmiest days of Newgat 
down to the recent cases of Peliicier aad Gonzales, photographed wit! 
the immortal Captain Waddy grasping their collars with a now-I’ve 
got-you air, and of the murderer of the Deering family, marched to the 
photographer immediately upon his arrest. These are the exceptions 
acts of individuals, but is society really bent on becoming itself particeps 
criminis?. No sooner is a criminal, by some accident, past saving by 
disagrecing juries and the granting of new trials, than everybody con 
currently sets to work to find good reasons why, in that particular in 
Strange to say, the prime 
movers are apt to be not the professors of crime, but men of the high 
est standing ; and, stranger still, the basis of their plea is likely to In 
the youth and innocence of the culprit. In the State of Vermont n 
man could possibly devise a murder for which he would actually bx 
hung, for the pnblic head has so softened there since the renegad 
Redding was executed by Ethan Allen that a murderer would bi 
treated as Uncle Toby treated the fly. Massachusetts—the State 
where crime is supposed most certain to receive swift punishment— 
weaker stuff than she had 
when justice, by the execution of Dr. Webster, received the most im 
pressive vindication the country ever saw, has at last executed th 
Malden murderer, Green, after delaying so long that the lesson of th: 
act is past. A prominent journal of this city prints a special account 
of the execution, editorially characterizing it—the account—as “ pain 
fully interesting.” That it was fully meant to be so is quite evident 
We quote a few sentences to show how artfully the dodge of youth 
and innocence is worked up: 


stance, the penalty should not be inflicted, 


happening to have had an executive of 


“He was frightfully excited. 
a pulse. Throb! throb! throb! 

“And all the while that infernal hammer! hammer! hammering! 

“The wretched man seemed to cling to me as if he had been wild 
for some friendly heart to lean on, I did not push him away, but fon- 
dled the poor boy, He quickly became quiet, and talked with com- 
posure, 

“**T will die like a man,’ he said, ‘and yet I can’t help feeling that 
Tam to be executed more to satisfy the prejudice of the people than 
for justice, People look on me as if I was a monster some six feet 
high; they seem to think that their lives will not be safe if Iam not 
executed.’ 

“T could not deny the statement, ridiculous as it seemed when one 
looked at the slight form, which quivered trom time to time#&s he lay 
quietly on my breast. 

“This morning I saw him again at nine o'clock. 

“He was entirely changed. 

“ When I asked him how he was, 

“*T am happy,’ he said, calmly and sincerely. 

“T have not the heart to relate his religious conversation, boyish 
and simple and quiet as it was. He lived a boy, silent about religion ; 
he died a boy, talking about religion,” 


Now we say nothing here upon the propriety or impropriety of 
apital punishment, but only protest against the growing sentimental- 
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Every pore of his skin seemed to be | 
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}ism that has only sympathy for the criminal; that holds that a man 
who has committed a foul deed is, therefore, proved to be lunatic or 
idiot; that depicts the executed murderer as a martyr, forgiving upon 
the gallows all his enemies—i. ¢., the witnesses, prosecuting attorney, 


the jury that convicted, and the judge that sentenced—all but the 
sheriff, who has learned to love him during his confinement and is 


}always his dearest friend. Is crime to be punished ? that is the real 
| question, 


ders which difficult convictions and pardoning executives encourage 
| what sort are they, theorist ? 


Hanging is by some called judicial murder; but the mur 
Let the chances of punishment be doubt- 
| ful, and crime will give itself the benefit of the doubt. Criminals split 
| heads rather than hairs; they cannot appreciate the finely-drawn dis- 
tinctions of a commission de lunatico inguirende. 


Moral responsibility 
}and moral insanity they neither understand nor regard; but legal 
‘esponsibility they do; and if this man, who killed that man, is hung, 
ris not hung, they know it and infer accordingly, deriving therefrom 
ill degrees of courage up to that degree by which a trial becomes a 
pleasant little excitement in an otherwise dull life. 

ee = 
| Te scene in the Senate last week between Messrs. McDou 


( 


| Conness, in which the former defended himself against t 


gall and 
he charge of 
vabitual drunkenness, and therefore of constant unfitness for legislative 
luties, by relating an anecdote in which profanity and obscenity were 
‘combined in about equal proportions, was almost as discreditable to 
he rest of the body as to the two actors in it. It is not greatly to be 
vondered that there should be States inside the vast area of the Union 
which send men to Congress who care very little for parliamentary 
yroprieties, and who, in fact, have very little respect for the restraints 
vhich the usages of older or more civilized societies impose on men’s 
ongues as well as on their fists. There will always, for instance, be of 
necessity a good deal of roughness in the manners of border communi- 
| ties, and the men they send to represent them in Congress will, in nine 
| cases out of ten, for reasons too numerous to be stated here, oftener fall 
But then it 
| is the business of the Senate to see that they are forced to submit to 


} 


| below than rise above the average of their constituents. 


| the rules of the body, and that the safeguards it has provided for the 
lignity and decorum of its proceedings are not violated with impunity. 
Mr. McDougall’s outbreak was very repulsive, but was it on the whole 
more repulsive than the helpless, passive silence in which the Senate 
When had said all he 
had to say, and had driven the ladies from the galleries, and disgraced 
the Government and the country, a mild remonstrane 


and its presiding officer listened to him ? he 


was heard to 


} issue from the Chair. The senator was inturmed that lis language was 


improper and that he must not repeat it. The naughty man accord- 
ingly sat down, no doubt overwhelmed with confusion, and the decent 
| Christian portion of the nation which feels the Senate's honor to be its 
own, will, of course, feel satisfied hereafter that drunkenness and ri- 
baldry cannot have a hearing in what ougkt to be the most august 
| assemblage in the world, 
Are we never to see a Congress which will have the courage and seif- 
| respect to punish this sort of outrage by promptly expelling the offen- 
der?) Somebody ought, at all events, on such occasions, to have the 
manliness to rise and meve that blackguard language, when uttered in 
the legislature, be, according to parliamentary usage, taken down, and 
| then, if not properly atoned for, move that the offender be expelled. 
Even if the motion were not successful, the credit of the body would 
be to a certain extent saved by showing that a portion of it, at least, 
| winced under disgrace, 


And nothing could do more to promote care 
|on the part of constituencies in the selection of representatives than 
| the exhibition of more sensitiveness on the part of Congress touching 
{the behavior of its members. If districts and legislatures knew that 
| foul-mouthed drunkards would be turned out of their seats the first 
time they made a display of their weaknesses, legislatures and districts 
would not so often send them to Washington. 


——-_—__--_ 9-9 — — 
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ion of the reader is directed to the Financial Review on 
Its place among the advertisements is by no means significant 
of its value, but is resorted to only that we may obtain the latest intelligence 
lof the market, 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; Uf rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

All Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NATION should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE POWER OF CONGRESS TO ENFORCE EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

Wuen Mr. Johnson was urged, a little less than a year ago, to re- 
build government at the South on the basis of equal suffrage, he 
declared himself unable to see how it could be constitutionally done 
The same ,objection has been raised again and again not only by 
enemies of the measure, but also by many of its professed friends, It 
has been generally conceded that the Federal Government has no 
power to interfere in New York or Connecticut with the right of suf- 


frage, and it is, therefore, asked, with an air of triumph, how it can | 
have any greater right to interfere with similar regulations in South | 


Carolina and Mississippi. 
It must be admitted that some of the answers which have been 


given have failed to convince the mass of the people. Mr. Stevens 


maintains, and with a strong array of reasoning, that the South is | 


mere conquered territory, as absolutely at the disposal of the Govern- 
1 Ae) g 


ment us was California in 1848. But this doctrine is almost as unpal- 


atable to the conquerors as to the conquered, and even those who | 


believe in it as a matter of law are uuwilling to make it a basis of 
action. 


Mr. Kelley has cited good authority in favor of the power of 
Congress to regulate the right of suffrage for its own members in all 
the States. 
without clearer evidence thun has yet been produced. 


But this is too broad a doctrine for general acceptance 
The plea of 
State necessity has also been raised, and some who do not believe that 
the Constitution sanctions such an act, have urged that the Constitu 
tion should be disregarded in view of the present necessity. This is a 
dangerous theory, which has been endured rather than sanctioned 
through the war, and cannot any longer be tolerated. 

There remains, however, an argument which has, we believe, convinced 
a majority of Congress, but which has not been sufficiently insisted upon 
before the people. The great fact of the total destruction of civil 
government in the revolted States, by their own formal act, obliterating 
everything which made it possible to recognize any officer acting 
therein from 1861 to 1865, has been accepted as true by all parties at 
the North except the most extreme sympathizers with the rebellion. It 
has been the keystone of Mr. Jolnson’s policy, as well as of that of 
Congress. His second proposition, that it is the duty of the United 
States to guarantee to all the States a republican form of government, 
meets with the like universal acceptance. His theory that Congress 
has no share in carrying out this guaranty was rejected by the entire 
Democratic party in 1863 and 1864, and is rejected by nine-tenths, or, 
to speak more accurately, by one hundred and twenty-two out of every 
one hundred and twenty-three of the Union party now. We do not 
propose to discuss that question again at present. 

Assuming, then, that civil government had perished in the eleven 
States, that the action of Congress was necessary to re-establish it, and 
that the action of Mr. Johnson in that direction was unauthorized and 
void (all of which we have endeavored to defhonstrate on previous 
occasions), it is plain that the way is clear for Congress to adopt such 
measures as may seem to it advisable for the purpose of restoring these 
local governments, It has been settled by the most solemn adjudications 
that, where such a discretionary power is vested in any branch of the 
Government, no one can question the terms upon which it exercises 
that discretion, or dispute the validity of its acts by showing that the 
power might more judiciously have been used in another way, 

Congress must provide for each of these States “ a republican form 
of government.” Not necessarily the same form which existed before 
1861. They differed in form, and Congress is at liberty, if it chooses, 
to give them all one form, If no other form than the one that pre- 
viously existed is republican, then all the States but one must be anti- 
republican in form, for they all differ from one another in their frame- 
work of government. Equal suffrage is clearly not opposed to the 
epublican idea, even if it is not essential to it. What, then, is there 
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to hinder Congress from prescribing equal suffrage as the means by 
which civil government shall be reinstated where it has perished ? 
Some kind of suffrage is necessary for the purpose, and Congress being 
under no obligation, according to the Constitution, to confine itself to 
any particular method, has a perfect right to choose the best way. 


Moreover, the method which Congress would certainly choose, no 
matter what party should control it, would be the summoning of State 


conventions. Noman can find one line in the old constitutions or laws 
lof the eleven revolted States which regulates the right of suffrage in 
elections for a convention, and why should Congress restrict it? Why 
| ure they bound to restrict it, when “the people of the several States” 
have not done so ? 
Thus it seems clear to us, viewed in every possible way, that Con- 
gress has absolute power to regulate the suffrage according to its will 
in the reconstruction of the revolted States, as an incident of its power 


and duty to guarantee to them a republican form of government. 

This power may be exercised upon another ground, These eleven 
| States, having justly forfeited their right to recognition by the United 
| States, cannot return at any moment and claim a new recognition as 
an absolute right. 


The Federal power may properly impose terms and 
conditions of recognition, This Mr. Johnson has constantly assumed. 
He would not recognize any of the re-organized States until they had 
complied with, at least, some of his conditions. If it were true that a 
Stute has the absolute right, which some claim for it, to throw up its 


corporate existence, and to resume it at will, together with all the 


privileges of the Union, then Mr. Jolnson’s course during the summer 
of 1865 would be utterly indefensible. It would have been one long 
act of monstrous usurpation and tyranny. 


Mr. Jehnson’s supporters 
are estopped from taking any such ground, It is simply political sui- 
cide for him to deny the right of the Federal Government to impose 
conditions upon the return cf the States to the privileges which they 


flung away. And the right to impose one condition being admitted, 
there can be no limit to the number of conditions. The President made 
it a condition that all should be allowed to vote for delegates to a con- 
vention who were qualified to vote for members of a legislature under 
the laws of 1860, provided they took a certain oath of his invention, and 
not otherwise. If the right to restoration was unconditional, where 
did Mr. Johnson get authority to prescribe that any person should or 
should not vote? It did not follow, necessarily, that one who was en- 


titled under former laws to vote for an assemblyman was, therefore, 
| entitled to vote for a delegate to a convention, Still less did it follow 
| that no one could vote for the latter officer who could not vote for the 
'former. Was Mr, Johnson’s test oath to be found in any constitution 
| or law, state or national? So he made it a condition of recognition 
that the Constitutional Amendment should be ratified, and, in some 
eases (for he had no uniform rule), that the war debt should be repu- 
diated. How can his friends, in view of these facts, pretend that the 
South had any inherent, unconditional right to resume its place in the 
national councils ? 

The report of the Committee on Reconstruction, in the case of Ten- 
nessee, plainly shows that its members are convinced of the right of 
Congress to impose terms and conditions upon the revolted States. 
Eleven members of the committee have reported a bill for the res- 
toration of Tennessee, upon condition that she shall maintain her 
existing franchise laws. Two other members report that equal suf- 
frage ought to be made one of the conditions, Two oppose all con- 
ditions and restrictions. 

If Congress has a right to require, as a condition of reconstruc- 
tion, that a State shall not repeal an existing law, it must have a 
| right to require that the State shall enact a new law. Such conditions 
have bee@repeatedly imposed upon new States. 








It cannot be said that our doctrines on this subject would give 
Congress any right to interfere with the elective franchise in the 
loyal States, except, of course, by constitutional amendment, All we 
claim is, that when a State has voluntarily broken up its govern- 
ment, and abandoned all its rights in the Union, it cannot resume 
its place and its powers without the consent of the central Govern- 
ment, to be given upon such terms as the latter may see fit, We 
concede that it is the duty of Congress to provide for such restora- 
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tion, but affirm that the mode in which that shall be effected is entirely 
in the discretion of the legislature, 


It follows that a simple act of Congress, passed in the ordinary way, | 


might constitutionally provide for the reconstruction of the revolted 
States upon the basis of universal suffrage. No constitutional amend- 
ment is needed for the purpose. Congress might either offer this as a 
condition of restoration, or set the work of re-organization actually in 
motion, whether the late rebels chose to accept it or not. The latter 
method seems to us preferable, inasmuch as it would bring the whole 
matter to an issue at onee, and would avoid all danger of the work 
being undone by an accidental defeat at an election, or by any new in- 
stance of the tréachery of professed friends from which we have already 
suffered so much, Such a measure would, of course, be vetoed, but 
we trust it might be passed over a veto. We are confident that it 
would be sustained by the great body of those who were loyal during 
the war, when properly explained before the people, 


+? 


THE TESTIMONY OF MR, STEPHENS. 
Mr. ALEXANDER H. StepuHens is a man whose remarkable career, 
whose special abilities, and whose unequalled influence over the people 





of his State, entitle his opinions to serious consideration, 
political history has been almost forgotten in the fame of his later 
years, and it will not be amiss briefly to review it here. 

Elected in the fall of 1843 to the House of Representatives, as a 
Whig, Mr. Stephens was continuously re-elected as long as he would 
consent to serve, which was until 1859. For the first five years of his 
membership he was considered an ultra Whig, and a particularly earn- 
est friend of the Union. 
and the war with Mexico, His course during the struggle over the 
Wilmot Proviso, in 1848, was so liberal as ‘to excite suspicion at the 
He did not, of 
course, vote for the Proviso; but he refused to join in any factious op- 
position to it, 


South of his soundness upon the slavery question. 


Southern Whigs, defeated Mr. Winthrop’s re-election to the Speaker- 
ship, and entered fully into the factious proceedings by which the busi 
ness of Congress was so much retarded in 1850. It was currently 
reported that Messrs. Stephens and Toombs made a direct effort to 
bully Gen. Taylor into submission to their plans, and were severely 
rebuked by him. However this may be, it is certain that they were in 
open opposition to that brave old man, who could never be coaxed or 
driven into any tolerance of the Southern schemes for disunion, 

Mr. Stephens was never in favor of disunion for its own sake, and 
though he had given much encouragement to its advocates by his 
action during the lifetime of Gen. Taylor, he*was content to accept the 
subserviency of Mr, Fillmore, and the Compromise of 1850, as a suffi- 
cient consideration for the continuance of the Union. On this plat- 
form he, Mr. Toombs, and Mr. Cobb, went before the people of Georgia, 


and the last named was elected governor by 18,000 majority over | 


McDonald, the secession candidate. In the following session of Con- 


gress, Mr. Stephens finally renounced his connection with the Whig | 


party, and ever afterwards acted with the Democrats, 


= . . as te Pe ii | 
In 1854, Mr. Stephens took a leading and decisive part in driving | 


through the infamous Kansas-Nebraska bill. It had been so thoroughly 
entangled by the shrewd parliamentary tactics of its opponents that 


its passage seemed almost impossible. Mr. Stephens took the reins 


from Richardson (of Illinois), the regular leader, and in one day put it | 
further forward than the combined wisdom of its other supporters had | 


been able to do in two months. 
since, 

The part which Mr. Stephens took in the great drama of. secession 
is familiar to all. Opposing the project with all his power, and in 
words of singular wisdom and foresight, he nevertheless yielded to the 
decision of his State, and gave a support to the now extinct Confed- 
eracy which was invaluable. But he soon lost confidence in his 
superior officer, and, although his peculiar position made it unsuitable 
that he should publicly oppose Mr. Davis, his views were well under- 
stood. He was anxious to bring about peace, and, it has always been 
believed, was willing to restore the Union upon certain conditions, 


He has paid dearly for his sagacity 
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His early | 


He voted against the annexation of Texas | 


In 4849, however, he suddenly changed his mode of 
action, and, in conjunction with Mr. Toombs and one or two other} 
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; 
whereas the great desire of Mr. Davis was to prevent its restoration 


| upon any terms whatever. 
| It will be seen that Mr. Stephens’s course has not been always con- 
| sistent, and that his opinions have vacillated from one extreme to 


| another, varying as widely as was possible for those of a Southerffman iii 


political life. 
detract very materially from our confidence in his assurances as to 
what his constituents will or will not do. They 
loyal nor so obstinate as he thinks, and he may again go with his 
State in either direction. 

Mr: Stephens’s statements before the committee are more worthy 
{the name of argument than of evidence. Nearly all that he says, ex- 
cept in regard te the negroes, consists of his own reasoning upon 
We do not find fault with this. 


The questions put by the committee naturally led him to do so. But 


This is not necessarily discreditable to him, but it does 


may be neither so 





| mooted questions of law and policy. 


| we think the peeple of the North bave but little inclination to accept 
| Stephens’s commentaries in place of Blackstone and Story, 
| The legal propositions of Mr, Stephens may be summed up as 
| follows: 

1. Each State is sovereign, and has a right to secede at pleasure, 
} 


2. Having seceded, every State has an absolute right to return to 


the Union at will. 


| 3. The Federal Government has no power to impose any conditions 
upon the return of a seceded State. 
| 

4. “The validity of laws depends upon their constitutionality.” 


} 
! 
5. The constitutionality of laws passed by Congress in the al 


of representatives from seceded States is very doubtful. 


| The fourth proposition, like a good deal more of Mr. Stephens’s 
| * testimony,” seems to have been taken from the immortal Bunsby, 
| As to the others, it surely needs no argument to prove that a Federal 
| Union upon such a basis would be such a mockery of government as 
the world has rarely seen. We know of nothing to which it may be 
compared saye to Milton's description of Sin, into whose womb her 
jeonsies offspring might return, and from which they might go at 
The doctrine of 
| simple secession we can understand, but this doctrine of secession and 
Add to 
oP 


{this the conception of a government of thirty-six States which is so 


pleasure, regardless of her resistance or her suffering. 
return at will is something too sublimated for our philosophy. 
] 


* all legisla- 





| paralyzed by the secession of any one that the validi 

[tion had in the absence of that one is doubtful, and our faith in the 

| existence of government at all is seriously shaken. 

It is possible that Mr. Stephens does not mean exactly this. It is, 

that he does not. 
The cause of his 


| falling into such extraoidinary nonsense appears to have been his con- 


indeed, probable (for he is a sane and sober man) 
| Yet we have in no way misrepresented his language. 


| fusion of Mr. Johnson's ideas of constitutional law with some of his 
| YW © ° tT > 
|own, whereas the two are wholly incompatible. The fact, however, 


that distinguished Southerners should thus in one breath assert their 


continued belief in the right of secession, and vet claim as indisputable 
North Caro- 
declared the 


their right to unconditional re-admission, is significant. 
| lina, which has (though by a minority of her people only 
a good 


ordinance of secession to have been a/ir tus void, may with 


grace claim restoration as a right, however mistaken she may be in 
But from 


Georgia, which has simply repealed that ordinance, with the avowed 


supposing that ordinance to be the only obstacle in the way. 


purpose of recognizing its validity, such a claim is a little brazen. 

We do not entertain any unkind feelings toward Mr. Stephens on ac- 
count of his expressions of opinion, although some of them appear to 
us very ill-timed as well as unsound, But it is necessary to call atten- 
tion to the incongruous mixture of Mr. Johnson's and Mr. Calhoun’s 
views which is prevalent at the South, and to point out the endless 
absurdities which are involved in permitting States, which will not 
renounce the right of secession, to claim a rigit to unconditional and 
instant re-admission. We suggest to Congress that whatever else may 
be dispensed with, no State should be restored to its privileges until it 
has explicitly declared the ordinances of secession to have been always 
null and void, nor until it has ratified this declaration by a majority of 
all the voters in the State, .Let us have no more such evasion as was 
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practised in North Carolina, where, on the same day that 58,000 votes 
were cast for governor, only 18,000 voted to annul secession. 

Mr. Stephens’s views upon the questions of policy are, that it would 
probably be inexpedient for Georgia ever again to secede, and that it 
would certainly be improper for her to assent to any further terms as a 
condition of restoration to State privileges. He would not personally 
object to the admission of a limited class of colored people to the right 
of suffrage, but thinks the people of Georgia would not consent to any 
such measure. He is quite willing that the negroes should have equal 
civil rights, and claims that Georgia bas conceded these, and will not 
seek them. How much 
without external pressure he does not say, but common sense tells 


to revoke of this would have been done 


us. He urges the withdrawal of all such pressure for the future, but 
we regret to see nothing in the past which warrants a hopeful view of 
such a policy. 

The testimony which Mr, Stephens bears to the good order and 
It is 
radically different from the ordinary Southern view of affairs, and is 


industry of the freedmen is honorable both to him and to them. 


There are 
Well done, 
And well done, Mr. Stephens, to say so! 


given ungredgingly. The negroes “ are generally at work, 
some idle, but this class constitute a small proportion.” 
negroes, to act so! 


>< 


FACTS AND OPINIONS ABOUT THE OHOLERA. 

WueEn the cholera was at its height in Paris, and the press teemed 
with remedies of every description, a shrewd resident observer wrote 
abroad: 

“The result of this deluge of communications which drowns out the few 
sensible instrnetions of sober physicians, is simply pitiable. Besides stimu 
lating fear by inspiring belief in the exaggeration of a malady against 
which it is thought necessary to employ such an arsenal of remedies, it hap- 
pens that these remedies contradict each other, and the public is infinitely 
more disconcerted, and consequently more exposed, than if it had never been 
taught anything at all. It is bandied from the Charybdis of laudanum to 
the Sevilla of sulphuric acid, passing through ether, hot and cold vinegar, 
diacodium, aleohols, cooling beverages, and what not! It is like losing 
the little sense and reason that is left us.” 

On the other hand, the great physician Velpeau, when accused at 
the French Academy of imprudence in countenancing the theory that 
the cholera is contagious, replied that he thought no harm would come 
of an honest endeavor to ascertain the truth, And on another occasion, 
in the same place, he remarked that no one ought to consider himself, 
if attacked, a lost man, even if there be no doctor at hand. No need 
to be alarmed on that account. Without a remedy, or specific, or 
treatment of any kind—nay, in spite of remedies—many patients re- 
cover, more than half are cured, and by the most opposite means. 

Reviewing the various discussions of the cholera which have 
occurred during the last six months on both sides of the Atlantic, we 
cannot but observe much of that confusion which is the twin sister of 
panic. In the present article we propose to lift out of this confusion a 
few conclusions which seem to be derived from an unusually large range 
of observations or to bear the impress of common sense. 

While there is no habitable spot in our latitude to which the cholera 
may not penetrate, and no asylum, therefore, which is absolutely secure 
from its approach, it has, nevertheless, a tolerably definite range by 
reason of its decided preferences, According, then, as the subsoil is loose 
and porous or rocky and compact, the disease will be likely to rage with 
great or comparatively little violence. The limestone region of Ohio will | 
suffer far more than the sandstone valley of the Scioto. Malarious 
districts, favorable to fever and ague, will be especially exposed. For 
these reasons New England will fare much better than the South and 
West. 
and the stagnant pools along their banks, 


The cholera will haunt the level of bodies or streams of water, 
On the Thames it was 
observed to prevail much more extensively below than above the point 
It will be found not far from 
In the 
country it will follow the lines of public travel; in cities, the lines of 


where the sewers discharged themselves. 
all putrefying exhalations and all collections of filthy refuse. 


streets; on shipboard, the various divisions of steerage, cabin, and deck. 
As to whether the cholera is contagious, infectious, or simply epi- 
demical, and so far capricious in its attacks, there is the greatest 
diversity of opinions, partly arising from a want of precision in using | 
the terms in question, M. Veipeau, as already remarked, referred with | 
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respect to some observations of Dr. Raimbert, which tended to prove 
the transmission of the disease by bodily contact through a chain of 
six or seven persons. But this is contrary to the almost universal 
belief. Dr. Snow, Superintendent of Health in Providence, pronounces 
it the work of supercrogation to attempt to prove that it is not con- 
tagious. In 1854 no physician, clergyman, or colored person took it 
in Providence. The consulting physicians of Boston unite in so strong 
a statement as that cholera is neither infectious nor contagious, and 
cannot be propagated by being near the sick nor by handling the secre- 
It is almost 
invariably assumed, as a consequence of this belief, that quarantines or 


tions or excretions from the bodies of the sick or dead. 


sanitary cordons of any sort are useless; but we apprehend that the 
following proposition, by Dr. Felix Niemeyer, of Tiibingen, Germany, 
contains a juster view of the case. He says: 


“Tt is, on the one hand, certain that cholera is not communicated directly 
from one person to another, even under circumstances of the greatest inti- 
macy ; but, on the other hand, it is as certainly spread only by patients af- 
flicted with the disease.” 

With this help it is not difficult to explain why the cholera selects 
the great routes of travel; why its advance from place to place is no 
faster than a man may journey the same distance—a fact which Eugene 
Sue improved as the “ motive” 


of his “ Wandering Jew ;” why its 
pace has been quickened since the introduction of railroads; why the 
common atmosphere of a ship does not ensure the sickness of all the 
passengers ; and other similar problems. Quarantine, therefore, has its 
uses, but, of course, entire dependence cannot be placed upon it ; and 
M. Chevreul has well remarked that, for scientific and prudential 
reasons, it is advantageous to consider the cholera contagious, and, as 
much as possible, to isolute patients afflicted with it. 

The same doubt hangs over the nature of the poisonous principle of 
the cholera as of the Rinderpest. We will not stop to enquire vainly 
whether it be organic or inorganic, but rather who are most susceptible 
to its influence. Dr. Hamlin, missionary of the American Board at 
Constantinople, notes from a large experience that three-fourths of the 


|attacks proceed from improper diet, the use of intoxicating drinks, or 


both, 
drinking of cold water, great fatigue, anxiety, or positive fear, 


The rest are superinduced by suppressed perspiration, excessive 
In 
short, the intemperate (in the legitimate sense of the word) are the 
chief sufferers. Speaking generally, the infirm are attacked rather 
than the strong and healthy, the aged rather than the middle-aged, 
misery and want rather than ease and abundance, timidity rather than 
self-possession, The best prophylatics, then, are strict temperance, 
wholesome food and proper clothing, uncrowded residences and lodg- 
ings, personal and houschold cleanliness, and composure of mind. 
Before deciding on a course of treatment, it is well to ascertain, if 
we can, the medium of contagion—and if we avail ourselves of this 
word on the authority of Br. Niemeyer, it is only in order to define it 
as he understands it, following other investigators. He considers it 
established that evacuations propagate the cholera; and by referring 
to the phenomena enumerated above as inexplicable, except by admit- 
ting that the disease is carried from place to place by human agency 
solely, it will be seen how exactly the two theories complement each 
other. 
common sewer—it is clear why when a single passenger or a single in- 


The steerage having a common sink—a row of houses having a 


mate is attacked with diarrhaa, the while steerage, the whole house, 
and ultimately the entire block or street, will become infected. Clear, 
also, why the cabin and crew, having separate sinks, escape ; and why 
an adjacent street is untouched, Clear, again, why conveyances by 
water do more to spread the cholera than those by rail. Clear, that 
quarantines and cordons sanitaires have a measurable value. The poison, 
be it added, is at first latent in the evacuation, but develops in the 
vicinity of putrid animal and vegetable matter and on soils already 
described. Hence two very important injunctions: to avoid strange 
privies, and to separate from those in ordinary use the discharges of 
cholera patients. Those of public conveyances should be frequently 
and thoroughly cleansed, 
a solution of copperas or 
intervals. 

Sudden attacks of the cholera are rare. Generally they are pre- 
ceded by a characteristic trouble in the digestive functions, the circu- 


and in the receptacles of all such as are fixed 
some other disinfectant should be poured at 
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lation, etc., to which the name of cholerine has been given. These drama, including the present Prime Minister and the Lord Chancellor 
gastric disorders mark the gradual working or incubation of the poison, of the reform ministry, yet survive, and all were living, friends and 
but the period varies from one to ten days. The symptoms of the de- enemies of the act, within a very few years. The testimony of Lord 
cisive attack are diarrha@a and, in the severer cases, vomiting. Then Grey, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyncdhurst, Sir Robert Peel, of all 


it is well to act speedily, if at all. the household of William IV., might have been had from their own 
And how act? The reader awaits, perhaps, an account of the count- lips by any man forty years old, and the occurrences of that momentous 
less answers to this question. But no; there is a general agreement | time recorded with photographic accuracy. And yet we have diamet 


that the first act should be inaction. Go to bed, rest quietly on your rically opposite accounts of the way in which the very cardinal act on 
back, keep warm. Drink hot coffee or hot tea, adds Dr. Niemeyer; a) which the great measure turned at its most critical instant was brought 
vigorous sweat often wards off the cholera; but don’t check perspira- into play. © 

tion too suddenly. For cramps in the legs, use kneading and friction. The dissolution of the first Parliament of William IV. on the 22d 
To allay the extraordinary thirst which attends the insupportable drain | of April, 1831, was actually the crisis of the reform movement. The 
on the fluids of the system, the throat may be gargled, the mouth | Tory party in the House of Commons had defeated the Grey ministry 
washed out, or moistened with a teaspoonful of gum-arabic water, or| on the 19th on the motion of General Gascoigne that the number of 
the patient may be fed with small quantities of ice-water, or small | the House ought not to be reduced. Before that the second reading of 
pieces of ice almost ad libitum. 


the bill had been carried, but by a single vote in the fullest House ever 

How tg arrest the incipient or prodromatic, and how the confirmed, known. And on the 22d, by a majority of 22, the House refused to go 
diarrhea? It is here that the doctors begin to differ. Dr. Hamlin’s| into committee of supply. The question on which the destinies of 
method employs laudanum, and, besides having had currency in our} England depended for the time was, whether the King would consent 
newspapers, has just been published in Boston in a tract form, and to dissolye Parliament. He was known to be mest reluctant to do so, 
hence is easily obtainable. Dr. Niemeyer is likewise an advocate of; and in this reluctance he was most passionately supported by the 
laudanum, but distrusts sinapisms. Dr. Worms, head physician in the | whole force of the Tory party, which had a great preponderance in the 
military hospital of Gros-Caillou, doubts the efficacy of opium, and Lords. If he dissolved and * recurred to the sense of his people,” to 
impersonates the Scylla to which the French public was tossed from | use his own words, and if the sense of his people was pronounced in 
the Charybdis of laudanum. He makes what he calls a mineral lemon- | favor of the reform bill, he would be bound to obey it, even at the ex- 
ade, by mixing ‘rom two to four grammes of concentrated sulphuric | pense of swamping the House of Lords, if they should resolve obsti- 


acid with one thousand grammes of pure or mucilaginous water and | nately to place themselves across the course of reform—a_ necessity 
one hundred and fifty grammes of syrup, pure or flavored with rasp- 
berry. Of this he administers a glassful every hour, rinsing the pa- 


which he did actually have to encounter the next year, when a list of 


eighty persons was made out to be raised to the peerage for the purpose 
tient’s mouth two or three times after drinking. Rarely, he asserts, are | of overcoming the hostile majority in the Upper House. Though the 
four glasses needed. When the cholera has fairly taken hold, from five | personal influence of the King induced a suflicient number of the Tory 
to ten grammes of the acid are added to a litre of water, and given! lords to absent themselves when the vote was taken, the precedent was 
every half hour, a glass at a time, and immediately after vomiting. | established and the principle fixed that the House of Lords must give 
Ice at discretion. No hatm wild-ensue if the dose increases the | way when the people were resolute to carry any measure of reform, 
vomiting. , however odious to their lordships, It was, in fact,a revolution—blood- 
A physician of the Royal Infirmary at Southampton, Eaglahd, com- less, indeed, but compelled by the fear of bloodshed, and which the 
municated to the Times a still simpler mode of treatment. This con-| King might well hesitate to precipitate or to permit, if he could 
sisted of a hip-bath of hot, almost scalding, water containing three- | hinder. 
quarters of a pound of powdered mustard—the patient having also his} Of course, the refusal of William IV. to dissolve his first Parliament 
feet in a similar bath with only a quarter of a pound of mustard. Milk-| would not have stopped the reform bill, It would have been carried 
and-water with lumps of ice was allowed to be taken, while in the | over his head as well as over that of the House of Lords, if he had 
bath, in any quantity; alternating with ice alone. In half an hour the | tried to block its progress. But it would have been carried in a differ- 
patient was put to bed with hot tins on his hands and feet, and well | ent way from that in which it was accomplished. The English people 
covered up with blankets. After the reaction he was fed with plenty | were in a revolutionary state at that time, and would not have permitted 
of weak broth and iced milk. Dr, Hamlin enumerates ice-water, | the palace any more than the House of Peers to stand in their way. It 
chamomile tea, arrowroot, crust-water, 


is happy for constitutional governments everywhere that this revolution 


was effected by strictly constitutional means. So the history of how 
this careful nursing suffices, care being taken to avoid too much | the King conducted himself in such an emergency becomes deeply in- 


A typhoidal state often ensues to protract convalescence; but for 


drinking. teresting. And here the discrepancy begins. Mr. Molesworth, in his 
In the appendix to Mr. Catlin’s eurious pamphlet, “ The Breath of history of the reform bill, gives a version of the circumstances attend- 


Life,” the author says: | ing the dissolution which he states he received from Lord Brougham 

“From the observations, with their results, on board of a mail steamer, |himself. According to this very picturesque account, the question of 
given on a former page, together with numerous others of a similar nature, | dissolution had not been considered definitively by the Grey cabinet 
made whilst I have been in the midst of yellow fever and the cholera in the 
West India Islands and South America, 1 conscientiously advance my belief, : : : ‘ ae . 
that in any town or city where either of those pestilences commences its; Commons to go into committee of supply. Then a council was held 
ravages, if that portion of the inhabitants who are in the nightly habit of | jn such haste that even the great * breeches question” was slighted, and 
sleeping with their mouths open were to change their residence to the coun- | i) 6. met. most appropriately, suns eu/ottes to meditate their revolution- 
try, the infection would soon terminate, for want of subjects to exist upon. | : ay . “a 

“This opinion may be startling to many; and if it be combated, all the | ary plans. It was unanimously determined that Parliament must be 
better; for in such case the important experiment will more likely be} dissolyed at once. But who was to manage the King? Lord Grey 
made.” 


until the morning of the 22d April, after the refusal of the House of 


shrank from the interview, and Lord Brougham had to undertake to 
bell the cat. The Chancellor found the sovereign, whose conscience 


. 


HISTORIC DOUBTS ON WILLIAM IV, he had in his official custody, extremely ill-disposed to comply. He 

Jestine Pilate might well ask, “ What is truth ?” if he had made a/| was assured that he must do so, or take the responsibility of calling in 
study of history in its details. And Sir Robert Walpole, after “he had anew ministry, and of the popular commotions that might follow. His 
sunk,” like his great rival Pulteney, “into insignificance and an earl-| Majesty yielded to the necessity, but fell back on what lawyers call 
dom,” might well tell his son Horace to read to him anything but his-! dilatory pleas. Who was to carry the sword of state at so short no- 
tory, “ for that must be a lie!” One would think that all the particu-| tice? The cabinet had ventured to give the necessary orders. This 
lars of so momentous an event in the history of England as the passing | was bad enough, but worse remained behind. ‘ Who was to order out 
of the Reform Bill might be known with an absolute knowledge, if| the LifeGuards? It was too late to give the orders.” The Chancellor 
any past facts can be so established. Several of the actors in that great ‘ most humbly informed his Majesty that the ministers had taken that 











~ 
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LL 
responsibility, too. ‘“ Why, this is treason! And you, my Lord Chan- 
cellor, ought to know that it is!” “ Yes, sire, I know it, and nothing 
but the strongest conviction that the Crown and the best interests of 
the nation are at stake, could have induced us to take such a step.” 
In brief, the Lord Chancellor gained the victory, and led the sovereign 
in triumph te the scene of action. 

This statement the present Earl Grey, the Lord Howick of those 
times, not unnaturally thinks little flattering to the memory of the King 
or his late father, whatever it may be to the vanity of Lord Brougham. 
He accordingly makes his statement, in all important pointg sustained 
by documentary evidence. The question as to the dissolution of Par- 
liament came up in the cabinet on the 20th, in consequence of the vote 


on Gascoigne’s motion the night before. The cabinet recommended it. 


The King took it into consideration and communicated his objections 
in writing, but yielded to the advice of his ministers. The dissolution 
was agreed upon, only the time was not fixed, as it was desirable to get 
some money-bills through the House first. The action of the House on 
the 22d, virtually stopping the supplies, hastened matters. And, it 
may be added, the address to the King, proposed by Lord Wharncliffe, 
in the House of Lords, remonstrating against the exercise of his unques- 
tionable prerogative of dissolying Parliament, has always been sup- 
posed to haye been strong provocation to the King to employ it with- 
Lord Grey appears to have shrunk from no interview, but 
The King seems to have 


out delay. 
to have done his duty regularly and properly. 


acted with dignity and good sense, and Lord Brougham is nowhere to | 


be seen. It was a memorable day in parliamentary history. The 


House of Lords as well as that of Commons was the scene of almost | 


riotous disturbances. The Earl of Mansfield refused to stop speaking 


when the King appeared, and was pulled down into his seat and held | 
} | 


there, while Sir Robert Peel, in the Commons, had also to be suppressed 


by his coat-tails for refusing to take his seat when the Usher of the | 


Black Rod appeared to summon the House to the royal presence. 
Lord Campbell says of the scene: ‘“ Never shall I forget it—it might 
well convey an adequate idea of the tumultuary dissolutions of the 
times of the Stuarts. The most exciting moment of my public life was 


when we cheered the guns which announced his Majesty’s approach.” | 
Lord Brougham’s story is the more entertaining ; but Lord Grey’s is the | 
more probable, and what one would prefer to believe as most honorable | 


to the great statesman and to the Sailor King. In these days, when we 
have been stripped of so many striking sayings of famous mea through 
the mousing industry of historic infidels—such as Wellington’s “ Up, 
Guards, and at ‘em!’ and Cambronne’s “ The Guard dies, but never 


surrenders !”—it were pity to lose the sailor-like exclamation of Wil- 


liam TV. when there was some delay about the royal coach to go to the | 


Parliament, “‘D—n the state-coach! call a hackney-coach!” It was 
believed at the time, and made him immensely popular. 


-™ 
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THE MORAL OF THE CAR-DRIVERS’ STRIKE, 

Tue strike of the car-drivers, which ended, as such things are apt 
to do, in leaving both parties somewhat worse off than ever, affords an 
excellent illustration of the way in which the popular common sense 
disposes of all social movements which have no sound or substantial 
basis. The car-drivers had a perfect right to strike for higher wages, 
and the companies had a perfect right not to give higher wages, and to 
employ new men in the place of the old ones. But the old ones acted 
as if they really had a vested right not simply to their places, but to 
their places with such wages as they might themselves be pleased to 
fix. They accordingly assembled in great crowds at the termini of 
the roads, hooted and jeered the men who had ventured to take their 
places, threatened them with vengeance, and in some few cases pro- 
ceeded to acts of violence. This intimidation was, of course, tolerably 
effective. Very few men will accept employment if they fear that 
their doing so will lead to their being mobbed the minute they leave 
their work. The companies were accordingly obliged to draw off half 
or two-thirds of their cars, to the terrible inconvenience of the public. 
With this the public very reasonably found fault. The differences of 
the corporations with their servants were no affair of the passengers, 
and furnished no excuse for not keeping the cars running at whatever 
But, curiously enough, when the companies attempted to do 
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their duty by having the cars driven by new men, they were assailed 
| fiercely by the newspapers and a portion of the public, because the 
police were employed in the perfectly legitimate function of protecting 
|honest men threatened with mob violence in the pursuit of an honest 
|calling. More than this, they were assailed fiercely because they did 
| not give the drivers whatever they pleased to ask as wages, not because 
the latter were receiving anything less than the market rate, or, in other 
| words, what their labor was worth, but because the companies had 
| failed to do their duty to the public. The principle on which the 
outcry was based would in fact justify the cook of a broker who had 
behaved badly in Wall Street in suddenly refusing to serve up his dinner 
}under ten dollars, and, if discharged, in passing her time on the side- 
walk hooting at her successor through the basement windows. 
| However, in spite of their uproar, and in spite of the sympathy for 
the movement expressed by the public and a large portion of the press, 
| it died out very soon. The drivers went back to their work at their 
| old wages, and the story of their grievances was heard no more. In 
fact, beyond causing some inconvenience to old persons, invalids, and 
| lazy people, it made hardly a ripple on the surface of society, although 
it involved the turning loose of some 1,500 not particularly well-man 
nered men to inveigh against the tyranny of capital in the midst of one 
| of the most excitable, and, as we saw in 1863, when excited most dan 
| gerous, city populations in the world. And the reason why such move- 
ments make so little commotion is, that under all the froth and foam of 
our political and social agitation there lies a stratum of sound common 
sense—the common sense of the mass of the people who neither spout 
on platforms nor write letters to newspapers, and which silently con- 
demns and consigns to future oblivion all untenable claims and crazy 
theories and impracticable schemes, When a good and sound reform 
is proposed, it seizes on it and embodies it in opinion or in legislation 
| with marvellous rapidity. But let orators or newspapers shout ever so 
loudly for things that neither the constitution of society nor the exist- 
ing condition of human nature will admit of, or legislatures make ever 
'so much haste to bring in bills upon it, the unseen popular instinct, the 
popular sense of the absurd, coldly passes sentence on the movement, 
it becomes a laughing-stock, and in a few days dies out. 





| 
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THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT TO REMOVE FROM OFFIOE. 


Everysopy knows what a fertile source of corruption “ rotation in 
office” is, how much it has done to debase our political life, and how 
rapidly it tends to exalt the executive above every other branch of the 
Government; to weaken the force of public opinion, and to fill the 
public service not with public servants, but with bands of adventurers, 
whose first allegiance is due to the party chief, and to whom “the 
country” and “ the people” are but names to be used on the stump for 
|the delusion of the honest and simple-minded voters. The evil is 
| every year increasing, because the number of office-holders is increas- 
| ing, and the work they have to do becoming more complicated. If 
|the Union continues to grow as it is growing now, and no means is 
| taken to bring officials into real dependence on the public, whose bread 

they eat, the President will before long find himself at the head of a 
| large army of hirelings devoted to his will, and he will use them in 
such a way as to convert election$ into a farce, and to make the very 
name of public morality a laughing-stock. The custom-house, and 
post-offices, and all other branches of the service, except the army and 
navy, are already in a most discreditable condition. The meddling of 
the officials in elections is a great scandal; but nothing that we have 
yet seen can even give us an idea of what our children will see, if we 
leave the President much longer ir possession of that power over the 
bread of public servants which he now exercises. 

The public has submitted to it hitherto partly because the Federal 
officials were, prior to the war, a comparatively small and unimportant 
body, and partly because it has been generally believed that the power 
of removal from office without cause, as exercised by the President, 
was a constitutional one of which there was no means of depriving 
him except by an amendment, which none of the great political 
parties would have the virtue or the courage to propose or carry. 
| Colonel James A. Hamilton has undertaken to expose the 

error on which the popular submission to the exercise of the 

power of removal by the President is based, in a pamphlet which 
lies before us. It was, we believe, written and printed five years 
ago, shortly before the outbreak of the war, but was withheld from cir- 
culation when the storm burst. There was little chance of attracting at- 
‘tention to reforms in the government as long as its very existence was 
at stake. But the war, which temporarily consigned the question to 
| the shelf, has, now that it is over, bequeathed it an importance which 
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in 1860 it was far from possessing. Recent events have only in- 
creased its interest. It remains still to be seen whether the Presi- 
dent will use his power over oftice-holders to close the mouth of the 
national legislature, and the eagerness of such creatures as Postmaster 
Cleveland to do his will only shows how faithfully he would be 
obeyed if he did. 

We purpose making such extracts from Colonel Hamilton’s pam- 
philet as will enable him to tell his own story, and we regret that we 
cannot publish it entire; but neither can we condense it, as the argu- 
ment is nakedly legal. 


If the Constitution confers this power upon the President alone, either 
directly or by necessary implication, it is a power beyond the control of 


Congress, it cannot be directed, limited, or abrogated, and yet we find that | 


in May, 1820 (“‘ Gordon’s Digest,” page 24, article 195), an act was passed de 
claring that the term of otlice of collectors, district attorneys, and others 
should be limited to four years. 

The contemporaneous history of the Constitution is against the assump- 
tion that this power was conferred on the President alone. 

No. 77 of the “Federalist,” written by Hamilton: “ It has been mentioned 


as one of the advantages to be expected from the co-operation of the Senate, | 


in the business of appointments, that it would contribute to the stability of 
the administration.” 
“The consent of that body «ould be necessary to displace as well as to ap- 
point. A change of the chief magistrate, therefore, would not occasion so 
violent or so general a revolution as might be expected if he were the sole 
disposer of offices.” 

Mr. Webster says: “The unlimited power to grant office, and to take it 


away, gives a command over the hopes and fears of a vast multitude of men. | 


In the main it will be found that a power over man’s support is a power 
over hisewill. When favors, once granted, may be withdrawn at pleasure, 
there is ordinarily little security for personal independence of character.” 

“The power of giving office thus affects the fears of all who are in and 
the hopes of all who are out; those who are out endeavor to distinguish 
themselves by active political friendship, by warm personal] devotion, by the 
clamorous support of men in whose hands is the power of reward, while 
those who are in take care not to be surpassed in such qualities or conduct 
as will secure favor.” 

“The consequence of this is, that a competition ensues not of patriotic 
labors, but of complaisances, of indiscriminate support of executive meas 
ures, of pliant subserviency, and gross adulation.” 

“The patronage of office, the power of bestowing place and emoluments, 
creates parties not upon any principle or any measure, but upon the single 
ground of personal interest, and thus they form round a leader and go for 
the spoils of victory ; if the party chieftain becomes the national chieftain, 
he is apt to consider all who oppose him as enemies to be punished, and all 
who have supported him as friends to be rewarded.” 


“Blind devotion to a party, and to the head of a party, thus takes the | 
place of the sentiment of genuine patriotism, and a high and exalted state | 


of public duty.” 


. , ‘ 
In order to a clear understanding of this subject, we proceed to present 


the various clauses of the Constitution touching it: 

By article 2, section 2, clause 2, 
point, ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by 


Congress ; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such in- | 
fericr officers as they think proper in the President alone, in the courts of 


law, or in the heads of departments.” 

The following analysis of this clause will show what power the President 
has under it: 

ist. It gives the President power to nominate (this is exclusive). 

2d. With the concurrence of the Senate, “to appoint.” 

3d. What officers? “ Ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for.” 

4th. What offices are otherwise provided for by the Constitution ? 

(1.) Members of the House of Representatives. 

(2.) Senators. 

(3.) Electors of President and Vice-President. 

(4.) The President and Vice-President of the United States. 

(5.) The Speaker and other officers of the House of Representatives. 

(6.) A President pro tempore and other officers of the Senate 

5th. The President has power, with the concurrence of the Senate, to 
appoint [to?] “ all other offices” which shall be established by law. He cannot 
create an office by making an appointment or otherwise, because “ all other 
offices must be established by law.” 

6th. “Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior offi- 
cers as they think proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in 
the heads of departments.” 

It will be admitted that, under this branch of this clause, the President 
alone can appoint only such inferior officers as the Congress may authorize 
him so to appoint. 

Any other appointments made by him alone, or which are given to the 
courts of law or the heads of departments, would be a violation of the Con- 
stitution and the laws. 


It thus appears that in every case where the Constitution gives the | 


President power to appoint, it must be with the concurrence of the Senate. 
(Congress may give him power to appoint “inferior officers.”) We except 
temporary appointments, which will be hereafter mentioned. 


If the power of removal is incident to, or a consequence of, the power of | the 


The Nation. 


it is provided “that the President shall | 
nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall ap.- | 


— 
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appointment, it is very certain that as the tncident cannot be more extensive 
than the principle, the power of removal must be as limited and qualified 
as is the power whence it is derived . and consequently as the power of the 
President alone to appoint is limited to “ inferior officers,” and is only con 
ferred by act of Congress, the power of removal does not extend to others 
than “ inferior officers,” and must always depend upon the action of Congress, 
so also the power to remove in all other cases than “inferior officers” 
{authorized by act of Congress) must be with the 
Senate. 

But whence comes the power to appoint when the Senate is not in ses- 
sion, and the consequent power thereby to remove? - 

It is certainly without the authority of the Constitution or the law 

It will be said that such appointments 
the recess are made by authority of the 
which is in these words: 

“ The President shall have power to fill up all tacancies that may happen 
during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which shall expire 
|at the end of their next session.” 

Most certainly this cannot be properly said, because the clause only 
authorizes the President to grant commissions to fill up vacancies, whereas, 
in the supposed case and in practice, he grants a commission to make a 
vacancy. 

| Again—This clause only authorizes the President to fill up vacancies 
| that “ may happen” during the recess. 
What is the meaning of the words “ may happen?” They mean such 
| vacancies as result from some “ accidental occurrence,” “ without previous 
expectation,’ and certainly not by direct removal or by an appointment 
which creates a removal. Such an act is pager ditated, and wants every 
quality of an “accidental occurrence.” 

In the last case there is no vacancy, and in no sense can a vacancy by 
removal be said to have happened—that is, to be a casualty. Vacancies by 
casualty might occur during the recess, and it was, therefore, necessary to 
provide for such vacancies by temporary appointments. 

It may be remarked that, when this clause was formed, the convention 
had the subject of vacancies under consideration, and if they had supposed 
it possible that there could be a vacancy by removal during the recess, they 
would have made provision for it, or have applied ‘this clause to it, by say- 
ing “or by removal” after the words “ may happen.” 
| From these considerations it may be confidently asserted that there 

can be no appointment to a vacancy occasioned by removal during the 
recess. 





the concurrence of 


and consequent removals during 


8d clause of article 2, section 2, 


And that all appointments made to fill vacancies occasioned by removals, 
if such there be, are unconstitutional and void. 

There is no power in Congress, in the Senate, or in the President to 
sanction such appointments. 

As to the true meaning of the words “ may happen,” we refer with the 
utmost confidence to No. 77 of the “ Federalist.” ; 

Article 1, section 5, clause 2, declares: “If vacancies happen by resigna- 
tion or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of any State, the ex- 
ecutive thereof may make temporary appointmenfs until,” etc. The author 
says: “ Here is an express power given in clear and unambiguous terms to 
| the State executives to fill ‘casual netes’ in the Senate by temporary 
| appointments.” ~ 

We have also the authority of the same author—Alexander Hamilton— 
in a letter written by him to James McHenry, Secretary of War, dated May 
3, 1799 (ten years after the debate in Congress on the subject of removals), 
in which he says: “In my opinion, vacancy is a relative term, and presup- 
| poses that the office has been once filled. If so, the power to fill a vacancy 

is not the power to make an original appointment. 
|} “The terms, which may have happened, serve to confirm this construc- 
|tion. They imply casualty, and denote such as, having been once filled, 
have become vacant by accidental circumstances.” . . . . 

“It is clear that, independently of the authority of a special law, the 
President cannot fill a vacancy that happens during the session of the 
Senate.” (“ Hamilton’s Works,” vol. 5, page 258.) 

It is thus made quite clear that this clause does not authorize the Presi- 
dent to grant a commission to fill a vacancy caused by removal, because that 
is not a vacancy by a “casualty,” and that he has not the power to grant a 
commission which by appointment creates a vacancy, because that is not 
exercising the power to fill a vacancy which has already happened. 

If the President has the power to create a vacancy by removal during the 
recess, he can have no power to fill up such vacancy, under this or any other 
clause of the Constitution. 

The following conclusions are advanced as inevitable and invincible: 

The President, if he possesses the power of removal, cannot exert that 
power by making an appointment during the recess. 

If the power of removal results from the power to appoint, there can be 
no removal by the President alone during the session of the Senate, 

If the President alone has the power to remove other than “inferior 
officers,” the vacancy occasioned thereby must continue until the session of 
the Senate, because he has no power to appoint without their concurrence, 
except in the one case, to wit: to fill a vacancy which may happen—that is, 
which is the consequence of an “ accidental occurrence.”’ 

1 logical and safe deductions from the various provisions of 


rata 


These are all 
the Constitution—whether the power of removal by the President alone be 
granted to him by article 2, section 1, clause 1, or whether it results from 
the power to appoint. 

We call upon those who entertain the opinion that removal is an exec- 
utive power, conferred by the above clause, to show whence is derived the 

wer of the President to make an appointment, to grant a commission, to 
fill a vacancy so made. 
In the first place, if this clause had been intended to be a grant of power, 
Convention, governed by that wise forecast which distinguished them, 
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not otherrcise conferred or de 


would have declared, “ All executive power, 

i by this Constitution, shall be vested in a President of the United 
States.” 

When the illustrious men who assembled to perform that great work: 
‘a Constitution of government for the people of the United States,” [were 
met ?| their first effort in “ arranging a system of organization” was to de cide 


how many and what departments there should be. 

They decided that there should be three great de partments : The legi 
lative, the executive, the judicial. And, as next their constituent 
parts, the mode of their choice, and their respective powers ; 


gq Ss 
in order, 
and in doing 
this they had to deal with every variety of suggestion and opinion. 

The system of organization having been thus completed, they proceeded 
to declare: 

Art. 1. “All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives.” 

Art.2. “The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America” (not “all executive power herein granted,” as in the case 
of the legislative). 

Art. 3. “The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish.” 

This done, they proceeded in each case, and under each article, to declare 
specifically and in detail what powers were conferred on each department, 
and what were denied. 

This allotment and detail.of powers prove that the first article in each 
case was intended as a mere designation of a department, and not a grant 
of power to either of those great departments. 

It is very certain the assumption that these articles were to be consid 
ered as granting, or as intending to grant, powers, would have made the 
Government, instead of it being, as it is, one of precise and delegated pow 
ers, one of an unlimited character, and particularly would this be the case 
as to the Executive, in regard to which the people entertained a morbid 
sensibility, and indulged an unreasonable jealousy. 

On examining the detail of powers given and denied to the respective 
great departments, many of those which are universally recognized as ex- 
ecutive powers are expressly conferred on the legislature. 

The power “to declare war, to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof ;’ while the power to make treaties, to appoint to office, clearly ex- 
ecutive powers, are given to the President, together with the Senate; on 
the other hand, the President has the unqualified power to receive ambassa- 
dors and other public ministers, to commission all officers; with one excep- 
tion, to grant reprieves, and pardons for offences against the United States ; 
to command the army and navy of the United States and the militia of the 
several States when called into the service of the United States; to require 
the opinions in writing of the heads of departments ; to see that the laws 
are faithfully executed ; omextraordinary occasions to convene both Houses 
or either of them, and in case of disagreement to adjourn the legislature. 
He has also a qualified veto. 

In thig enumeration of executive powers, some so very unimportant, we 
do not find that “dangerous power” of removal, as Mr. Madison calls it. 

Can it be supposed that this was a careless omission ? 

The attention of the Convention was directed to one case of removal, 
by impeachment ; it was directed to vacancies during the recess, and yet the 
vast power of removal by the President alone, we are told, was left to 
inference, to construction ; and yet vacancies, occasioned by its exercise dur 
ing the recess, are not to be filled until the session of the Senate. 

It is surely much more reasonable to believe the Convention intended 
that the only removal by the President could be made by appointment, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

It is well known that there are other powers, as clearly executive as is 
that of removal, which are not conferred or denied by the Constitution, to 
wit: 


The power to grant charters of incorporation to cities and towns, and to 


associations of individuals, for the purposes of trade and commerce , and also 
the power to establish “fairs and markets” (see “ Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries,” “ Prerogative”), which by the same rule of interpretation must be 
“ vested ” in the President, as well as that of removal. Why not? 

The argument is: the power of removal is an executive power; as all 
executive powers not given or denied are vested in the President by article 


2d, this power of removal, the power to grant charters, the power to estab- | 


lish “fairs and markets,” and all other executive powers, are also vested in 
him alone. ° ° 

It is not to be believed that the advocates of this latitudinarian construc- 
tion will be willing to push their opinions, at this time of day, to their 
legitimate and logical results. 


In No. 69 of the “ Federalist’ there will be found an enumeration of the 


powers of the President, and a comparison of these with those of the gover- | 


nor of New York and of the king of Great Britain. 
The power of removal by the President alone is not found in this enumer- 


ation, but the power to “erect corporations, with all the rights incident to | 


corporate bodies,” and to “establish fairs and markets,” are referred to as 
clearly defined executive powers, not given to the President. 

The inference is a strong one that all executive powers, if any, not denied 
or elsewhere conferred, are not vested in the President by the clause now 
under examination. 

No part of the Constitution was so unscrupulously assailed during the 
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discussion before the people, or in their conventions, as was the executive 
power. 
| And as far as our researches have extended we do not find that this dan 
rerous power, on this unlimited and dangerous construction of the Constitu 
tion, was ever hinted at as being vested in the President, or as having been 
suppose d to be. 

Influenced by these considerations, we are compelled to believe that, in 
the arrangement of the system of organization by the builders of “ The Great 
Temple of Human Liberty,” the clause referred to was intended to bea mere 
designation of the executive office, and was in no respect to be deemed a 
grant of power. 

If this be so, there remains no ground whatever on which to rest this 
claim of power, a power which, in its practical operation as exercised since 
1829, has tended more to degrade the parties and politicians of our country 
than all other powers or practices. 

It has essentially thrown all the offices of the Government into the arena 
of party, to be scrambled for and clutched as “ the spoils of victory ” by the 
most unscrupulous demagogues and knaves. 

The power of removal was not known to have been used until 1829 to 
reward or punish party services or offences. The whole number of removals 
during forty years, from 1789, did not exceed seventy-three, more than half 
of which were made by Mr. Jefferson, as we learn from Parton’s “ Life of 
Jackson.” He further says, referring to the removals in 1829: “ The estimat 
of 2,000 includes all who lost their places in consequence of General Jack 
son’s accession to power; and though the exact number cannot now be 
ascertained, I fear it will not be less than 2,000.” 

Admitting that the decision of 1789 and that the law of 1820 distinctly 
recognize the power of the President alone to remove, and that the Consti- 
tution, by article 2, vests this power in him, we aver that those laws 
and this article cannot confer upon the President cone the power to make 
an appointment or to grant a commission, because both of these powers are 
expressly provided for by article 2, section 2, clauses 2 and 3. 

If the advocates of this executive power shall insist that the power of 
| removal draws after it the power to appoint, they must admit that the 
| power given to the Senate to remove by a sentence, upon the trial and con- 
viction upon impeachment, gives that body the power, in such cases, to 
appoint. 

The potency of removal, in the last case, must be equal to that of the 
former. Both are absurd. 

If removal is an undefined power it might be reached under clause 16 of 
section 8, article 1, which gives the Congress power “ to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers” (all powers enumerated in that section), “and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or any 
department or officer thereof.” 

Removal is a power vested by the Constitution in the Government. 

If it is not included in the power of appointment (we think it is), if it is 
not vested in the President by article 2, which assumption we are confident 
| cannot be sustained, let an act be passed declaring that the President shall 
| have power to suspend any officer during the recess, for cause, and to ap 

point another in his place until the end of the next session of the Senate ; 
and, whenever the Senate shall be in session, he shall nominate the person 
so temporarily appointed to the Senate, or some other, and with their advice 
| and consent shall appoint him to office, and with such nomination he shall 
state the cause for such suspension ; and further, that whenever the President 
' shal! nominate to the Senate a person to fill a place thus occupied by another, 
he shall give his reasons for the removal of such incumbent. 

This course, while it would afford to the President all the power neces 
sary to enforce the laws, would secure officers against the exercise of a self 
{ish or capricious control. 

Suspension and removal, being exceptional and for cause, would be con 
sidered disgraceful, whereas the existing practice of removal for opinion’s 
sake removes all idea of disgrace. 

The stebility of administration would be secured, and the public would 
be much better served. 

But, above all, the hope of spoils being blasted, the sordid, selfish, and 
degraded demagogues would be compelled to seek their bread by some other 
employment. 


RESULTS. 
First. The Constitution has not vested the power of removal in the Presi- 
dent a/one, expressly or by necessary implication. 

Second. The second article is not a grant of all executive power not de- 

nied or given elsewhere. 

Third. The power of removal is embraced by and results from the power 

of appointment. 

Fourth. If the power of removal is vested in the President, he has no 
power to appoint during the recess, in order to fill a vacancy occasioned by 
the exercise of that power. 

Fifth. The President has no power to make an appointment or issue a 
commission during the recess, except “to fill a vacancy” occasioned by an 
| * accidental occurrence.” 

Sixth. Removal by the President, if he has the power, does not create a 
vacancy which he can fill by granting a commission during the recess. 

Seventh. If the power of removal is not vested by the Constitution in 
| the President alone, the Congress has power to repeal all laws now existing 

which affirm or admit such a power, and to declare that it is a power result- 
ing from the power of appointment, to be exercised with the concurrence of 
the Senate. 
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SAISON DES SEMAILLES. LE SOIR. 
FROM VICTOR IlUGO's “LES CITANSONS DES RUES ET DES BOIS.” 
TWILIGHT begins: 


Hid in a sheltering arch, I sit and wait, 





And see, how from the day which hurries, late 
Brave Labor, on the threshold of the gate, 


One more hour wins. 


Far down the field, 
Dew-bathed, I see, with fluttering rags and feeble hand, 
An aged man, who casts into the furrowed land 
Handfuls, in which the harvest time has hid and planned 


Its future yield. 


His shadow black, 
Gigantic, walks beside him through the dust, 
Like master! Oh, how well the sower must 
Believe, that days fly freighted with no idle trust, 
And turn not back! 


While to and fro 
He journeys, patient, on the lengthening plain, 
I watch, unseen, the showering of the grain ; 
And, as he fills his hand, and sows again, 


I marvel how, 


With subtle jars 
Of rustling sound, the shadow, fold by fold, 
Spreads up its wings, until the sower’s bold 
And solemn motion seems to lay its hold, 


Upon the star 


H. H. 


M. LABOULAYE'S ELECTION, 


THe last discussion in the French Parliament has been followed by a 
most interesting incident. You remember, probably, that for the first time 
since the establishment of the Empire some members of the majority, 
uniting themselves in what they term a “third party” (fiers-parti), 
offered an amendment to the address in which they timidly and modestly 
claimed more liberties for France. Ministerial responsibility, the presence 
of the ministers in the House, the repeal of the law which has placed the 
press under the absolute control of the Government, the obligation of the 
Government to choose the mayors in every township from among the elected 
municipal counsellors—such was the programme of the third party. Their 
amendment was strongly epposed by tlhe Minister of State, M. Rouher, who 
plays in our political system the part of ministre-orateur. Te has no port- 
folio, but is the mouthpiece of all the other ministers and of the Emperor. 
Notwithstanding his rhetorical efforts, the amendment was supported by 
sixty-five votes, the largest opposition vote on record since the foundation of 
the Empire, representing, as it did, the fourth of the whole House, which is 
only composed of two hundred and forty members. Among the members who 
voted with the majority was a certain M. de Bussierre, deputy of Strasburg. M. 
de Bussierre’s course was, it seems, not approved in Alsatia. The discontent 
was all the more justified as at the last elections M. de Bussierre, during his 
canvass, had promised to give his support to all liberal measures and id 





in the House of Representatives. He received so many reproachful ietters 
that he sent his resignation to Count Walewski, and now he offers himself 
for re-election to the electors of the district of Strasburg. He has found a 
formidable opponent in the person of M. Laboulaye, whose name is familiar 





to every American. The very choice of M. Laboulaye as the liberal candi- 
date is very significant. M. Laboulaye is not bound to Alsatia by any tie; 
he was not born there, and owns no property in this province. I doubt it 
for years he has been in Strasburg. The liberal electors of that town choose 
him because he represents now liberalism in its purest form, abstractedly 
of any dynastic or party spirit. M. Laboulaye does not belong to what 
the Government calls the anciens partis ; he has never mixed actively with 
politics and never held office under any government. His position in France 
can only be compared to the position which John Stuart Mill occupied ir 
England before he became a member for Westminster. He is a scholar and 
a philosopher rather thanastatesman. But, under the present circumstances 
in France, liberals do not enter Parliament with the hope of being entrusted 
with office and responsibility. They have no other ambition than to protest 
against despotism, to claim just liberties, and to make solemn appeals to the 
heart and to the conscience of the nation. M.Laboulaye is admirably fitted 


his liberalism is most enli and pure; he cannot 
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Will the bill pass, or will it not? “ pros and cons ” concerning 
which I have heard discussed till I am sick of 
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These have been public meetings at Rochdale, Bradford, and all the chief 
manufacturing centres, which, so the reports inform us, were very crowded 
and very enthusiastic; but in the country at large there has been hardly 
any response to the demand for an expression of public opinion. There is 
nothing, for instance, like the popular agitation which was beginning to 
spring up throughout England on the subject of Jamaica just before the 
Government resolved to appoint a commission of enquiry. Mr. Gladstone's 
tone, both at Liverpool and at Manchester, was hardly that of a man fighting 
a winning cause, and Mr. Bright as usual damaged a good case by uncalled- 


for exaggeration. He stigmatized the coalition between the moderate 


Whigs and the Tories as a “dirty conspiracy.” Now I utterly disagree 


with the Liberals, of the class represented by the Spectator newspaper, who 
are haunted by the bugbear of seeing “intelligence swamped by numbers ;” 
but it is absurd to surmise that they are not honest in their opposition to 
the bill. In order to uphold what they believe to be right, they have broken 
with their party—in the case of members of Parliament jeoparded their 


seats—and injured their political prospects because they dread the notion of 
seeing political power entrusted to the working classes. I think they are 


wrong, but to stigmatize such men as “dirty conspirators” is a mere piece 
of oratorical clap-trap. The Liberal press represents fairly enough the feel- 
ing of the country, but while the Daily News, the Daily Telegraph, and the 


Star are strongly in favor of the bil, the Times, the Morning Post,and the 


Pall Mall Gazette are dead against it. However, next Thursday the bill 
comes on for the second reading, and before I write next we shall know 
more about its chances. At present the Government counts on a majority 
of twenty to thirty; but then no calculation can take account of absentees. 

On Easter Monday we had the annual review of the volunteers at 
Brighton, the Prince of Wales being present himself on the occasion. Every 
thing, I believe, went off as usual; but by this time our “civic defenders” 
have become a bore, and we hear very little of the great volunteer move- 


ment. I have always regarded this movement, which was called into being | 


some five or six years ago, at the time of one of our periodical panics about 
a French invasion, as an essentially short-lived one. I believe it did good to 
the credit of England abroad, as showing with what rapidity we could 


raise a volunteer army in case there was any threat of invasion—though this | 


fact could hardly have needed proving to any one at all acquainted with 
England; but I utterly disbelieve in the volunteer system becoming a 


normal institution of the country. The novelty of the thing is dying out, 


and the sort of romance which attended its first beginning is dying out also. 
Men are growing ashamed of walking about the streets in uniform and 


playing at soldiering. So, gradually, the movement is passing away, and will | 
pass out of existence altogether in the course of a year or so, supposing no | 
fresh apprehension of danger to take hold of the public mind. The only | 


part of the movement that will live is the practice of rifle-shooting. The 
taste for practising with rifles is one very consonant to ordinary English- 
men’s feelings, and I have no doubt we shall have in consequence a large 
body of good rifle-shooters amongst the civilian population. But to own a 
rifle and spend sufficient time on shooting to become a good marksman 
implies a liberal allowance of money and leisure, and the nucleus left of the 
volunteer army will consist practically of men of birth and fortune. The 


movement, in fact, has never been a popular one, in the true sense of the | 


word popular. The cost of being a volunteer was, at the lowest calculation, 
twenty pounds a year, and therefore it is needless to say that the number 
of volunteers who really belonged to the working class was extremely 
small. The*bulk of the privates consisted of the small farmers, clerks, and 
tradesmen. Oddly enough,I attribute a good deal of what is called here 
the “conservative reaction” to volunteering. The country squires and 
noblemen took very kindly to the movement, and gave not only their money 
but their time to its promotion. The consequence has been that the landed 
gentry have got an influence over the lower and middle class which they 
never possessed before. On the whole, this influence is beneficial ; it tends, 


as far as it goes, to break down those class barriers that are the curse of | 


English life; but, on the other hand, while it has increased the sympathies 
between clerks and yeomen and the squirearchy, it has somewhat dim- 
inished the sympathy between the former class and that of the working. 


men. The volunteers, who represent the bulk of the borough constituencies | 


under the existing franchise, have learned to represent the prejudices of the 
class from which their superior oflicers are drawn. Brown and Jones and 
Robinson, who have shot with a marquis and been drilled by a member of 
an old country family, are far less democratic in their prejudices than when 
they had never donned a uniform or heard the word of command. 


On Tuesday last I was present at the funeral of the ex-Queen of the! 


French. If youcare about the details of the ceremony, the number of mourn- 


ing coaches, and the list of the mourners, you will find them given at length | since the time of Malibran. 
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in our daily newspapers. Your French correspondent will doubtless give 
you the French aspect of the ceremonial. From an English point of view 
there were one or two features about the occasion worthy of note. Our royal 
family was most fully represented in the person of the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Prince of Wales, and a special aide-de-camp of the Queen; but of the 
English aristocracy there was, oddly enough, not a member of any import- 
ance present at the funeral, with the doubtful exception of Lord Clanricarde. 
If the gathering at the funeral was intended as a demonstration of respect 
to the deceased lady, it was a very remarkable one. Viewed as a political 
demonstration in favor of the House of Orleans, it had no significance what- 
ever. Louis Philippe was never personally popular in England, and the 
whole policy of the monarchy of July in reference to the Syrian business, to 
the Spanish marriages, and to the Tahiti affair was singularly offensive to 
English national feeling. On the other hand, Napoleon III. has studied 

English feelings carefully, and has outlived, in this country at any rate, 
| the animosities which were occasioned by the manner of his assumption of 
power. He is now more or less of a popular hero with us; and, with the 
exception of a few staunch old Tories, Englishmen are ready enough to accept 
his dynasty as an accomplished fact. I do not say for one moment that this 
English good-will makes his throne any the more secure, or that the fact of 
our being disposed to believe in the permanence of his dynasty is any strong 
reason for believing his son is likely to succeed him. There is not a nation 
in the world where popular instincts with regard to the feelings or conduct 
of other nations are more fallible than our own. The only reason I allude 
to the public good-will towards the Empire, which is the fashion of the day, 
is to guard you from thinking that the crowds who assembled on Tuesday 
to sce a whole bevy of princes had any abstract preference for Orleanism 
over Imperialism. The Prince of Wales (according to a French phrase, for 
which I know of no exact English equivalent) “ affiche’s” the most pro- 
nounced Tory sentiments, talks of the Tories as “ we,” and is said to enter- 
tain a very unfriendly feeling towards the Emperor as the representative of 
democracy and universal suffrage. For some time past Napoleon III. has 
expressed a wish that the Prince and Princess should visit him in Paris ; 
but hitherto the wish has not been fulfilled, owing to the reluctance of the 
Prince to be a guest of a Napoleon. It is the tradition of the House of Han- 
over that the heir-apparent should always entertain opposite politics to those 
of the reigning sovereign ; and therefore as the Queen has always inclined 
to the Whigs, it is natural the Prince should ally himself with the Tories. 
| Possibly his presence at the funeral might be regarded as a sort of protest 
against the Empire ; but even this I doubt personally. 


Oo _—___—_—— - 


PARIS GOSSIP. 
Paris, March 30, 1866. 

Tuts week we have had a strange mixture of religion and revelry— 
stabat maters, misereres, and the sermons of Father Felix in our churches, 
and balls, concerts, and routs in the salons of our beau monde. Nor has the 
voice of scandal been silent, for many rumors have gone the round of our 
clubs and cafés of dishonorable tricks at the gaming-table, romantic adven- 
tures and hostile meetings, all associated with well-known names, which 
| prudence, however, forbids my mentioning here. 


You will have seen from the papers that our Imperial Opera is no longer 
to be attached to the civil list. It is to become a public speculation, and it 
is generally believed that the present director, M. Perrin, will be at the head 
| of this enterprise. Richard Wagner was admitted to the Conservatoire last 
Sunday, and for the first time the march in the * Tannhiiuser” was executed 
| by the orchestra and choruses of the Société des Concerts. The march was 
| 
! 
| 


} 


encored, although it was the last piece on the programme. The Abbé Liszt 
was present, and at his side sat a rich and beautiful American lady, who 
seemed to share the abbé’s delight in listening to the execution of the great 
German maestro’s work. M.Semet has now in rehearsal at the Opera 
Comique an operetta called “ La petite Fadette,” the libretto of which is taken 
from Madame George Sand’s novel of that name. The same maestro is also 
engaged upon an opera in three acts, to be entitled “ Punchinella.” M.Semet 
is the author of the music of “ Gil Blas,” “ Des Nuits d’Espagne,” and several 
other popular works. Verdi is now at his villa Santa Agata, near Basseto, 
writing a new opera to be called “Don Carlos”—the werds from Schiller’s 
| play of that name. This opera is to be brought out in Paris. 


| 


Writing of music, I hear that Sweden is going to send us another night- 
ingale, even more marvellous in vocal powers than Jenny Lind. The name 
of this marvellous warbler is Marie Taskatt. If we may believe the Stock- 
| holm newspapers, this lady’s voice surpasses everything that has been heard 
I suppose you have heard that Jenny Lind is 
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This will be the first time that the 
French will have heard this famous lady in their own country. 

Prince Napoleon left Paris on Wednesday evening for Toulon, where he 
will embark in his yacht, the Prince Jérome, for Naples. 
accompanied by some celebrated connoisseurs in painting, and intends ran 
sacking the old chf@teaur and countr 


] 


to sing at Cannes in Easter week. 


The prince is 


villas, where he has been told some 
to be found. 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte, the distinguished philologist, has returned 
from Spain and brought with him a cabinet of curiosities, which he intends 
to open to the public. 


. 
excellent copies of the old masters are 


The French Imperial Academy intends next year to celebrate its 200th 
anniversary. Upon that occasion two fuuteuils are to be given in partibus 
to two ladies—Madame Dudevant, better known as George Sand, and Rosa 
Ronheur, the eminent cattle painter. 

Notwithstanding the exhibition of 1867, our annual salon is this year 
well supplied by our principal artists. Already 5,000 first-rate pictures have 


been received. The two which seem to attract greatest attention are a land 


scape called “ La Remise de Chevreuils” and “ La Femme au Perroquet,” both 
by Courbet. The latter picture represents a woman in a state of nudity playing 
with a parrot, and has already been purchased for a large sum by M. Nieu- 
werkerke, director of the Beaux Arts. There is also another picture, 
portrait of a lady, and entitled “La Veuve.” 


a 
The lady is dressed in deep 
mourning and has in her hands a bouquet of violets. Now, although the 
catalogue contains only the two words, a widow, opposite the number of the 
The lady 


is the Countess O——, who, although now only twenty-four years of age, has 


portrait, there is a story connected with it full of poetic terror. 
been twice widowed. She is said to be of humble birth, but when only six- 
teen years old her great beauty attracted the attention of the Marquis de 
D——, who married her. On leaving the church, however, the marquis was 
assassinated by some obscure rival, and the lady was left a widow with an 
immense fortune. The marquise retired to a convent, where she remained 
till her twentieth year. She then made a journey to various parts of Eu. 
rope, and visited, among other places, St. Petersburg, where one of the 
most wealthy boyards of Russia placed at her feet his heart, his diamonds, 
and his millions. The marriage was celebrated in the house of the bride- 
groom’s mother, in a remote part of Russia, some distance from his own 
estate. The newly married couple left for their new home in a magnificent 
On the way they were attacked by wolves, and the count, in try- 
ing to defend his bride, made a false step, fell out of the sleigh into the 


snow, and was immediately devoured by the wolves. 


sleigh. 


The horses, mad with 
terror, dashed off with immense speed and did not stop till they arrived at 
the count’s chateau, which was brilliantly illuminated for the reception of 
the newly married couple. 
is perfectly authentic. 


This story, | am assured on good authority, 


The inhabitants of Marseilles, who have long been mourning over their 
lost quarantine laws and their much cherished Lazaretto, are determined to 
make an effort to get them back again. A deputation from that city is ex- 
pected to reach Paris to-morrow in order to present to the Emperor a petition 
for the re-establishment of a new Lazaretto at Frioul, an island near the 
mouth of the river, and that a quarantine of fourteen days shall be imposed 
upon all vessels coming from a suspected port. 

There has been great irregularity of late in the transmission of telegrams 
between France and England and France and Prussia, owing to the breaking 
of several of the telegraphic wires. + 

There has of late been considerable outcry in France against the system 
of burying people immediately after death, and the opinion of those who 
are opposed to this system, which prevails here, is that many people are 
buried whilst only in a state of trance. M. Lalu, curé of Gizay, has just 
written a letter in one of our provincial journals in which he says: “‘ Having 
been summoned to assist my brother curé of Nieuil, I have just witnessed 
a fact which has greatly excited the people of the neighborhood. A woman 
named Redegonde Deguesseau, who was supposed to be dead, was to have 
been interred in the morning and the relations were all in attendance, when 
the person who had laid out the corpse, as she was completing her work, 
fancied she discovered a slight movement in the right arm. 
tion the woman was found to be still alive! I immediately went to see her 
and found no pulse, no movement. But on close examination I fancied I 


saw a swelling of one of the arteries of the neck. 


Upon examina- 


I let a few drops of 
brandy fall upon her teeth, which were clenched in such a manner that it 
was impossible ®& separate them. And shortly after a slight hissing noise 
was heard. The woman continues still alive (twenty-four hours after) in the 
same comatose state.”’ 

It appears that the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1867 have by 


some means or other given offence to the Emperor of the Celestial Empire. 
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any ol 


ation. 


refuses to allow 


His 


Celestial Majesty has turned quite sulky, and 
the products of his realm to be sent to the World 


s Fair 
Twosous 


A curious kind of industry has sprung up of late in France. 


pieces, struck in 1852, are now being eagerly bought up, principally by 
silversmiths, for five sous each. It appears that in 1852 one of the employees 


at the mint accidentally let fall into the cauldron filled with copper an ingot 
of gold. Fearing tl 


1at he would be discharged if the accident became known, 





was not till the yt Was 
The n 


y generally known, and 


i 
he concealed it, and the coins were struck off. It 


ine 
lis 


missed that the workman mentioned the circumstance latter Was 


kept in secresy for some time, but it is now pretty 
everybody is on the look-out for the two-sous pieces of 1852 








clubs, Owing to the enormous sums that have recently been lost by the 
sons of some of our best families, great complaints have been made against 
the sanctioning of gambling at these establishments. M. Pietri is now 
determined to enquire into the matter, an such measures as may 


j 
1 
satisfy the just demands of those who are de rested in the matter 


eV Inte 


Another cause for this enquiry is the recent discovery of numerous dishonora 





ble tricks at the gaming table 


Paragraphs are continually finding their way into our daily papers re 





porting the intention of M. Guizot toquit the Protestant religion and become 


M. 


the Evangelical Church in 


a Catholic. I can assure you that these rumors are entirely false. 
Guizot is one of the staunchest supporters of 
Paris. Madame de Meulan, the late of this celebrated statesman and 
historian, was born a Catholic, and only embraced the Protestant tl 
her death-bed. 


suet’s sermons on the immortalit 


Whlie 
taith on 
At that solemn moment M. Guizot read to her one of Bos 
y of the soul. 

A very singular bank, called the Bank of Intellectual Credit, is about to 
iis bank was first su 


The idea of tt 


be established at Lyons. 





ested by Father 
» Grand Hotel, 
What 


, but, as a committee 


Enfantin, who, a few days ago, invited to a banquet, at the 


about twenty persons for the purpose of discu 


he question. 


the object of the bank is to be I cannot quite understand 
has already been appointed to draw up a p! 
less soon be enlightened. 


an of operation, we shall doubt 

A friend of mine, who arrived here from Marseilles the other day, informs 
me that an English colony is about to be founded in that city, for the pur- 
pose of placing England in direct communication with India. Two thou- 
lish Crédit Mobilier on land which 
t Mobilier of France. The architects 


sand houses are to be built by the Fi 


has boug! 





it of the Cr 





this company 


were to reach Marseilles on the 7th. These houses, it is said, will be com- 
pleted in the course of about eight months. 


You have doubtless heard of the chiffonniers, or rag-pickers, of Paris, a 


class of men almost peculiar to this city. Some curious details respecting 


the industry of this interesting body of men have lately come under my 


notice. They perambulate the streets of Paris, principally during the 


night, with baskets on their shoulders, a lantern in their right hand and a 


long hook in the left, picking 1 


ip everything convertible into money that 
may fall in their way—rag 


s, old iron, pieces of paper, etc., ete’ Their prin- 
cipal gain, however, is derived from rags, which they sell to 
keepers. The number of these traders exclusively occupied with the produce 


of the chiffonnier is 110, who employ 


marine-store 


350 workmen for the purpose of 
cleaning and sorting the rags. The amount of business done by them is 


about six millions of francs a year. The number of chiffonniers now in Paris 


amounts to between 3,000 and 4,000, each of whom is obliged to wear a 


lice. I 


for it is one particularly interest 


medal given him by the prefect of px may say more upon this 


question of rags on some future occasion, 


ing to a country largely employed r 


in the manufacture of pape 
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RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN ITALY. 
FLORENCE, March 29, 1866. 
Ovr second spring has come just in time for the Easter holidays ; sena- 
tors, deputies, and “ 


own correspondents 


have gone home with school-boy 





>to enjoy them; foreigners have migrated to Rome for the holy week— 
Pasqua con Dio, Natale co tuoi, carnerak 


pre vernd, 





con chi puo*,” says the Tuscan 


and the Florentines are by no means pleased that their guests 





prefer spending Easter as well as Christmas “ among their own people ” to 
remainin the hotels and boarding-houses of the new capital. Their 








ingly perceptible in the streets, the 


the 





I cafés, and restauranta, 
where the si reigns once more predominant over barbarous consonants 
of the north. At the present moment the seven churches are thronged with 
tl 


peasants from the suburbs and not a few citizens, who take the opportunity 
of the half holiday to “report themselves to their confessors.” 


have been very busy this 


The priests 
year in distributing the Easter summonses, espe- 








F 
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{ 
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cially the Government servants ; by the returns they will be able to calcu 
late who are for and who against them. The radical papers have raised an 
outcry against the Ministers of Public Worship and of War for allowing 
their civil servants and soldiers to be “thus tampered with ;” but as the 
priests can only exhort them to confession, and no punishment now awaits 
the neglect thereof, it would be absurd to use prohibitory measures. In the 
good old days of despotism, the distribution of the Easter tickets was one 
of the most powerful weapons of police espionage. Tickets were distributed 
to every member of every household, and a register kept by the parish 
priest. At the moment that each penitent entered the confessional, he or 
she returned the ticket to an assistant priest, who checked off the name on 
the register, placing a cross against the absentees. A copy of the register was 
sent to the police, and names with crosses against them were synonyms for sus 
pected persons. Not only were they refused passports or sure to be the first 
arrested in case of an émeute, but it was very difficult for them to obtain 
marriage or even shooting licenses. Even now, when the sacristy and 
police bureau are at enmity, the country people attach a superstitious im- 
portance to “returning their tickets.” This morning when my servant 
went to our butcher for meat, he told her that three hundred and sixty-four 
days in the year he served us willingly, but that this one day he wanted for 
himself and men to report themselves at the parish church ; that, in short, 
his shop was empty, but that the Easter Sunday lamb would be first-rate. Tell 
ing this story just now to a liberal Florentine Catholic, lasked him whether 
my butcher was an exception to the rule. By no means, he said ; we get our | 
share of calumny, but the epithet of Paolotti (the new name assumed by 
the old Jesuits) is only too justly applied. I send my children to the “ Padri 
di famiglie,” a large school frequented by more than a hundred boys and as 
many girls. We never fast, but the children refuse to take meat to school 
either Fridays or Saturdays, because, though none of the masters interfere, 
all the other children plague or avoid them, or throw their meat out of 
window! It is exceedingly difficult, even after a long residence exclusively 
among natives, to ascertain how far the conviction that is daily taking 
deeper root of the incompatibility of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope 
with social and political progress and liberty, conduces to free the masses 
from their spiritual subserviency to the head of the church. 


The total failure of the reactionary party to fill the benches of the Sala | 
dei du gento with their partizans (three only, Cant, Doudes Reggio, and 
Martini finding place there); the eagerness with which the report of the 
commission charged with the examination of the bill for the abolition of 
the ecclesiastical corporations is looked for; the general approbation ac- | 
corded to Signor Natoli, late minister of public instruction, for his proposi- 
tion to take the education of Italian youth entirely out of the hands of the 
clergy, seem signs of an increasing desire for freedom from moral and relig- 
ious thraldom ; but we must bear in mind that the seventeen millions of illit- 
erate Italians of the literally ina/fabeti—men and women who do not know 
their letters—have little or nothing to do either with electing members of 
Parliament or agitating for abolition or for secular education. On the con 
trary, if we could only give credence to the number of crosses made by these 
inalfabeti and witnessed by the priests, goodly rolls of petitions against these | 
sacrilegious projects exist and are daily increasing in bulk. The new | 
“ challenge of Barletta” from Catholics to Protestants does not bear witness | 
to diminished zeal on the part of the former. In that same town, the scene of 
the famous challenge and subsequent duel between French and Italians so 
graphically narrated by the late Massimo d’Azeglio in the book that con- 
tributed not a little to arouse Italians to a sense of their degradation, and a 
desire to emulate the deeds of their forefathers—in that same town a certain 
Protestaht minister, Gaetano Giannini by name, took up his abode, and 
gathered round himself a gradually increasing flock. Thecurate of Barletta 
finding his personal influence insuflicient to stem the tide of proselytism, 
availed himself of a religious festival held in the parish church to arouse the 
ire of his parishioners. He succeeded only too well. On leaving the church, 
“armed with instruments found within the sacred precincts” (I quote the 
ministerial report), the excited multitude rushed to the house of the Prot- 
estant pastor and, not finding him, murdered in cold blood three of the 
inmates, mutilating the corpses in the most fiendish manner, Not satisfied 
with this, they entered every house suspected of harboring heretics, and, 
finding no human victims, ransacked and destroyed the furniture and 
smashed the windows. Nor is this intolerance confined to the ignorant 
populations of the Puglie. The other day, in Milan, a young bride was 
pelted with rotten eggs and otherwise molested on her way to the Protestant 
church with her heretic bridegroom ; and here in Florence the priests con- 


stantly refuse to bury wanderers from the fold. At Cattagirone, in the 


province of Catania (Sicily), tumults similar to that of Barletta were only 
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Gazzetta di Romagna affirms that the clerical agents constantly excite the 
peasants against all suspected of heresy. The Corriere Italiano quotes secret 
instructions from Rome to the Easter preachers in the Tuscan, southern, 
and ex-papal provinces to incite the masses to protests in favor of the tem 
poral power of the Pope. As to the Barletta atrocities, the clerical organs 
make light of them. 

“Ministers of Italy,” exclaims the Armonia, “you are instruments in 
the hands of the revolution. You assist in the demolition of the religion of 
the state. The populations abhor heresy and apostacy ; these you protect. 
They expel the Protestant emissaries; you shelter them. You and your 
party desire the corruption of the people and the ruin of religion; but the 
people ery Viva God! Viva the religion of Christ! and this will triumph.” 

The Unita Cattolica understands why Catholic missionaries should go 
and convert “ Pagan England,” because Catholics believe in no salvation 
outside the pale of the Roman Church ; but ¢innot see why Protestants, 
who admit that all believers in God of whatever creed (sic) may be saved, 
should try and foist on Catholics their own special doctrines. 

At the last sitting previous to the Easter recess, Deputy Corte presented 
a motion for the abolition of the first article of the statute which “ proclaims 
the Catholic religion the only religion of the State.” He did but express 
the desire of a large portion of intelligent Italians, who maintain that only 
when all religious creeds are equally protected by the law can Cavour’s 
formula of a free church in a free state be realized. 

After the Easter recess it is hoped that the commissions will be ready to 
report on Signor Scialoja’s financial bills and on the “ administration of ec 
clesiastical property bill.” To the passage of the latter many look as the 
only chance of supplying the deficit, which, if we take a medium figure be- 
tween the statement of the Government and that of its enemies, stands at 
300 millions. The railroads are ceded, the crown lands sold, the very sands 
on the sea-shore let to contractors ; no wonder, therefore, that the eyes of 
weary tax-payers are fixed on the immense church property as on an anchor 
of salvation. 

The enthusiasm about the Consorzio Nazionale (or public subscription 
for extinguishing the national debt) seems subsiding. As yet the Gazzettu 
del Popolo, the Torinese paper which first started the idea, gives a list of 
seven millions: King and royal family, 1,225,000f.; Bank of Naples, 
1,000,000f.; municipal corporations, 2,100,000f.; private subscriptions, 
2,000,000f.; and a Venetian 500,000f. If the payment of all the subscrip- 
tions rests on the same chances as the Venetian’s, the prospect is not bril- 
liant. At first the anonymous donor was said to be Count Pappadopoli, of 


| Venice, and his family suffered no small molestations in consequence, but 


the rumor I am assured by members of that family had no foundation 
whatsoever, The subscriber is a certain Sig. Merrighi, who affirms that 
500,000 francs are owing to him by the King for attempts made and ex- 
penses incurred, with the written sanction of both his Majesty and Count 
Cavour, for the recovery of the “Iron Crown” carried off from Monza by 
the Austrians in their retreat from Lombardy. This credit Signor Merrighi 
transfers to the Consorzio Nazionale. J. W. 


Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. BANGS, MERwIN & Co. will sell, at their auction rooms, on the 
evenings of May 2d and 3d,a collection of autographs amounting to between 
five and six hundred lots, and embracing a greater range, as regards the 
personages represented therein, than any eollection of similar size sold in 


| this city for years. It will not compare, of course, with the great English 


collections which sometimes fall under the hammer—as that of Dawson 
Turner, for instance, the catalogue of which makes a volume of some two 
hundred pages—but it contains a number of specimens which most collectors 
would consider desirable. The catalogue opens with fifty odd lots of old 
American autographs, mostly those of colonial governors and proprietors, 
members of the Congress of 1765, statesmen, etc., before the Revolution, 
presidents and members of the Continental Congresses, and generals and 
officers of the Revolution. Of the value and rarity of most of these auto- 
graphs we are no judge, but we believe they usually command high prices 


for the purposes of historical illustration, which, just now, is the rage 


among American book-fanciers. Lot 46 we may note in passing—a letter 
from John Evans, member of Congress from Delaware—since it refreshes our 
memories with the fact that lotteries were not always regarded in the dis- 
reputable light that they are now. “We have been unfortunate in the 


prevented by energetic precautions on the part of the local authorities, The | second draft,” writes Evans to Cesar Rodney, “ the Presbyterians having set 
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Christeen meeting-houges, which has ret: 
On the 25th of Jul 
preceding year, we find General Schuyler writing to Gouverneur Morris in 
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up a lottery for Newcastle an 


the sale of our tickets.” This was in 1778. 


defence of his reputation; and the next day Washington is writing, from 


“eight miles east of Morristown,” to Daniel Morgan, whom he orders “to 


halt at Trenton, and remain there till further orders, unless you should 
receive authentic information of the arrival of the enemy’s fleet within the 


Capes of Delaware.” Fifteen years later, 


“When wild war's deadly blast was blawn, 
And gentle peace returning” 
had made the struggling colonies triumphant States, we have General Wil- 


kinson laying down the law in regard to deserters. “If a deserter is dis 
covered,” he writes, “ making for the enemy, it will be well for the scout to 
shoot him and bring his Head to you, for which allow forty dollars. 


Head lopped off in this way and set upon a Pole on the Parade might be the 


One 


means of saving many lives, for it would certainly cut up the defection of 


the troops, root and branch.” Certainly, general; or, if it would not do 
up the deserters! F the 


later, we pass to sundry royal and noble per- 


this, it would do the next best thing—cut rom 
heroes of our Revolution, and 


sonages of Europe, beginning with the dukes of Brunswick and kings of 


Denmark, after which come the kings of Sweden and emperors of Ger 
many. Among the former are specimens of Gustavus Adolphus and his 


daughter Christina, Charles the Twelfth, and Gustavus the Third, he whom 


Ankerstrom assassinated at a masked ball; and among the latter, Charles 
the Fifth, of whose famous “Cloister Life” Stirling has written so intelli 
gently. There are nine specimens of the great men of the Thirty Years’ 
War, as, Frederick the Fifth, Elector Palatine and King of Bohemia, the 
unfortunate husband of Wotton’s beloved and royal mistress, the erewhile 
Princess Elizabeth ; Ottavio Piccolomini, whom Schiller’s and Coleridge's 
readers well remember; and the great Wallenstein, Duke of Friedlandt. 
Other German notabilities are Don Juan of Austria; Alexander Farnese, 
Prince of Parma; Prince Eugene of Savoy ; Frederick the Great ; Bliicher ; 


and the mysterious Casper Hauser, one of whose school exercises has some- 


how been preserved. The list of English state celebrities is not large, the 
best specimens therein being those of William of Orange; Henry St. John, 
Lord Bolingbroke ; George, Lord Lyttleton, by courtesy ranked among the 
English poets; and Lord Nelson. Nor is-the list of English writers of 
much consequence, the best names being those of Sir Joseph Banks, David 
Hume, Crabbe the poet, Bishop Hurd, Samuel Richardson, John 
Tooke, and Moore, Proctor, and Wordsworth. 


Horne 
There are some three or four 
good specimens of modern Italian writers and about the same number of 
composers and singers. Skipping some four or five pages of American auto- 
graphs, mostly of public characters, we reach a cluster of celebrated names, 
as, Melancthon, Peter Du Moulin, Swedenborg, Count Zinzendorff, Sal- 
Puffendorf, 
Fichte, Hahnemann, C 
ologist, Wolf. 


sented, the most noted in the catalogue being 


masius, Leibnitz, Linneus, Barhaave, Haller, Zimmermann, 
. G. Heyne, Humboldt, Neander, and the great phil- 
The poets and novelists of Germany are not largely repre- 
tichter, Wieland, Zschokke, 
La Motte Fouqué, Kotzebue, Jacobi, and Count Stolberg. Eight pages are 
set apart to French autographs, the list of which is only tolerable as regards 
noted persons of the ancien régime and the Revolution, but excellent as re 
gards the Napoleon family and the marshals of the First Empire, lacking 
only three specimens of the last, viz., Duroc, Lannes, and Poniatowski. Of 
D’Alembert, 
Soileau, Buffon, Bernardin de St. Pierre, Chateaubriand, Grimm, Rousseau, 


Voltaire, and La Place. 


the autographs of French authors there are specimens of 


The only thing worthy of note in the small collec- 
tion of theatrical curiosities is a Bible which formerly belonged to Mrs. 
Siddons, whose autograph it bears upon the title-page. It passed, at her 
death, we are told, into the hands of her sister, Mrs. Whitlock, and from her 
to their nephew, Horace Twiss, at the sale of whose library it was purchased, 
it is to be presumed, by the owner of the present collection. What prices 
the autographs we have mentioned, and others of a similar nature, are like- 
ly to fetch, cannot be foreseen, the market value of this sort of literature 
depending so much on the whims of the buyers, but, judging from recent 


sales, we think the early American portion of them will realize the most. 


—Mr. G. W. Carleton will shortly publish “ Recommended to Mercy,” 
an English novel of a rather peculiar character, which attracted considerable 
attention when it originally appeared ; “ Josh Billings—His Book,” another 
collection of American humor, so absurdly in vogue just at present, and, in 
our way of thinking, the poorest of all ; and “ Adrift in Dixie,” a volume of 
Southern travel by Edmund Kirke. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
last work will be published as announced ; for at the latest accounts the 


edition which was manufactured in Boston was destroyed by the burning 


ation. 


of the Norwich steamer in the Sound 


Mr. Carleton has also in preparation 
a memoir of Junius Brutus Booth, the elder, written by his daughter, Asia 
the wife of Mr. J. 8S. Clarke, the comedian. It will not published for 
some months yet, though we believe it is nearly stereo i 





a catalogue of 


been publishe 


—The late John Thomas Hope made a collection of early 


newspapers and essayists, which has just i at Oxford 


Clarendon Press, and which contains several amusing mistakes 





Man,” for instance, Mr. Hope's copy of which seems to have formerly be 
longed to Sir Francis Freeling, the well-known collector, is attributed to a 
Mr. William A. Colman, from whom Sir Francis received it as a present, 
Mr. Hope never having heard, apparently, of our veteran poet by 
He 


concerning the old American magazine, * ‘The Portfolio,” 


Dana, 


whom it was written some forty odd years ago blunders likewise 
which was edited 
y Dennie, who merely figures in the catalogue as “ Ol 
But Mr. Hope’s worst blunder, all things considered, is his ascribing “ Salma 


Wagstaff,” in utter 


ver Oldschool.” 


undi” to its supposititious editor, * Launcelot 





rance of Irving 


its real ones, Paulding and 
what he wrote, he ought to have 


logue of early newspapers and essayists is a needless production. 


been acquainted. Altogether, this 


of English history by the publication of its state under the direc 


papers 





tion of the Master of the Rolls, is now being done for Scottish history, Sir 


Wilson Gibson-Craig, the new Lord C 
publ 
from the papers under his charge. 


lerk-Register of Scotland, having the 
sanction of Parliament for the 


ication of a similar series of documents 
He has secured the services of a number 


of Scottish scholars and writers, among whom may be mentioned the I 


of Argyll, Lord Lyndsay, Prof. James Simpson, Prof. Cosmo Innes, David 
Laing, Mr. William Forbes Skene, Mr. Joseph Robertson, and Mr. John Hill 


Burton (the Jatter known in this country by h 


“Lhe 
1 . 


torical work for the series, the first issues of which are now passing through 


is pleasant, gossippy volt 





Book Hunter’), each of whom has agreed to edit tant his- 


the press, 

—William Jerdan, the editor of 
En the present day, 
is about to add to his writings, which of late years have been mostly devoted 


the old “ Literary * the fore- 


Gazette,’ 


runner, in a mild way, of the 





literary weeklies of 


to himself and his doings, by the publication of a volume of 
entitled “ Men I Have Known.” It is promised to 
gossip about the principal literary, political, 


reminiscences 
contain much pleasant 
and legal 
present century—a statement which does not partic 


celebrities of the 








ularly impress us, since 
the promise in question only mentions three 
ll,M 


many men in 


names, and those not among 
great English writers, viz and Barham 


the course of 





, Campb ore, Jerdan certainly 


came in contact with a good his long life (he is 


doubted whether he ever really 
journal 
weight to patronize them or to be patronized by them 


now eighty five years old), but it may be 


knew any first-class authors, since his was scarcely of sufficient 
inturn. Its mission 


was rather the bringin 


‘ 


rward of young writers than the conferring of 


oO 





celebrity on old ones. A 


rms. 


‘rr whom Jerdan discovered, so to 
say, was poor Miss Landon, whose mysterious initials commanded as much 
attention forty years ago as the names of Mrs. Browning and Jean Ingelow 


“lL. & ia, 


came to his net, and who should have been fish, 


now. however, was Jerdan’s great “take;” for the rest that 


to make the proverb true, 


they were such small 


fry 1} 


hat 


few save Jerdan himself can remember their 
names. 


1? 


—The number of sci urnals published in England and on the 


th 
tu 





Continent, joined to not to say impossibility, of a reader's 
making himself familiar with all of them, even in one department which 


inet 





t 





may be his specialty, ’ d in a new journal, which is to be 
published once a week in London, under the name of Scientific Opinion. 


The ground which it proposes to occupy is a large one—much too large, we 
the scantiest justice done it. 


fear, to have any but Devoted to no special 


walk of science, it aims to include all, even the most widely separated, as 
agriculture, archeology, astronomy, botany, chemistry, ethnology, geogra- 
phy, geology, paleontology, medicine, mechanics, meteorology, mining and 
mineralogy, microscopy, photography, physics, zodlogy, and comparative 
anatomy. Nothing exhaustive can, of course, be presented on all these sub- 
jects, but merely a résumé of 


additi« 


what is written and said about them; for, in 


n to extracts from important articles in the scientific periodicals of 
England, the Continent, and America, the new journal will contain reports 


of the proceedings of the various English scientific societies, and abstracts 
of the transactions of the royal academies of Paris, Brussels, Berlin, and 
Vienna. The first number of the Scientifie Opinion was to have been, and 
probably was, published on the 4th of the present month, at the rate of 


fourpence a week. 
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—The republication by Bohn of a portion of “Seymour’s Sketches,” 
mentioned by us a few weeks since, has occasioned some bad blood, first, on 
the part of Seymour’s son, who denounced Mr. Bohn for obtaining informa 
tion of him for a pretended series of “ Lives of British Artists,” when he 
only wanted it to accompany a mutilated edition of his father’s drawings; 
and second, on the part of Charles Dickens, who took umbrage at young 
Seymour's letter, which unduly magnified his father’s share in the success of 
the “ Pickwick Papers.” 
hard, as it does, on the Seymours, father and son. Of the former he says 
that he “never originated, suggested, or in any way had to do with, save as 
illustrator of what I devised, an incident, a character (except the sporting 


Dickens’s missive is not in the best taste, bearing 


tastes of Mr. Winkle), a name, a phrase, or a word, to be found in the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers.’ I never saw Mr. Seymour's handwriting, I believe, in my 
life. I never even saw Mr. Seymour but once in my life,and that was within 
eight-and-forty hours of his untimely death.” He then proceeds to give an 
account of the origin of the “ Pickwick Papers,” copying for that purpose a 
portion of his preface to the late English editions of that work, with which 
our readers may be supposed to be familiar, and concludes as follows: “ In 
July, 1849, some incoherent assertions made by the widow of Mr. Seymour, 
in the course of certain endeavors of hers to raise money, induced me to 
address a letter to Mr. Edward Chapman, then the only surviving business 
partner in the original firm of Chapman & Hall, who first published the 
‘ Pickwick Papers,’ requesting him to inform me in writing whether the 
foregoing statement was correct. In Mr. Chapman’s confirmatory answer, 
immediately written, he reminded me that I had given Mr. Seymour more 
credit than was his due. ‘As this letter is to be historical,’ he wrote, ‘I may 
as well claim what little belongs to me in the matter, and that is, the figure 
of Pickwick. Seymour's first sketch,’ made,” says Mr. Dickens, “from the 
proof of my first chapter, ‘ was of a long, thin man. The present immortal 
one he made from my description of a friend of mine at Richmond.’ ” 


—The problem of African discovery is still an exciting one, in spite of the | 
fate which has befallen so many African travellers ; for, as one cisappears, 
another rises to take his place. The latest of these daring adventurers is 
Herr Gerhard Rohlfs, who proposes to go to Wadai, where his countryman, 
Edward Vogel, was murdered, in order to obtain his papers, which, he be- 
lieves, are still in existence. Bornnear Bremen thirty-four years ago, Rohlfs 
studied medicine in the universities of Heidelberg, Wiirzburg, and Giéttin- 
gen, after which he joined the Foreign Legion at Algiers ; he distinguished 
himself at the conquest of Kabylia, where he was decorated and made a ser- 
geant. Growing weary of military life, he resolved to travel—not in the beat- 
en paths of your ordinary tourist, who “ does” Europe in a few weeks, and so 
much of Africa as lies along the Nile inas many months, but through regions 
where danger as well as glory awaited him—in Africa itself, among its wild 
and murderous tribes. Knowing Arabic well, and being fitted by his early 
studies for the practice of medicine, he assumed the mask of a devout be- 
liever and the réle of a physician, and boldly started forth on the track cf 
adventure. In the end it was one of misadventure, for, four years since, 
while traversing the Sahara of Morocco, he was attacked and robbed by 
his guides, who left him for dead, with a broken arm, alone in the desert. 
Saved by some Marabouts, he was scarcely in Algiers again when he planned 
a journey to Timbuctoo, which he could not carry into effect on account of 
the unsettled condition of the country. Determined to do something, how- 
ever, he has now started on what we cannot but consider a perilous journey 
to Wadai, taking with him a former servant of Vogel’s, and an eye-witness 
of his death, which he came near sharing himself. This servant, Mohammed 
ben Sliman, maintains that Vogel's papers are in the possession of the pres- 
ent Sultan of Wadai, who is represented in a more favorable light than his) 
predecessor. So, at least, Rohlfs thinks, and Mohammed ben Sliman like- 
wise, or he would hardly have volunteered to accompany him on his journey. | 
As Kohlfs had but scanty means with which to accomplish his object, the 
Royal Geographical Society of England have subscribed £100 towards his 
expenses, and it is probable that other European societies will also assist 
him. 


—One of the sincerest poets of the time, and certainly its sweetest singer 
of saered songs, died recently in the person of the Rev. John Keble, the 
author of “ The Christian Year.” Born towards the close of the last century, 
he was graduated at Oriel College, Oxford, in 1810. He was for many years 
professor of poetry in the university, but the latter part of his life was 
mostly spent in attending to his duties as a parish minister at Hursley, in 
Hampshire. A rigid ritualist, and an early and prominent leader in the 
High-Church party, he succeeded so well in his own parish—so perfectly, 
that is, in carrying out his ideas—that a Dissenter was unknown init. The 
work by which Keble is best known, and which has passed through eighty 
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editions in England, azffl probably a quarter of that number in this country, 
is “ The Christian Year,” which was published in 1827, and which carries 
out the system of the rituals in their extremest form, though often with a 
melody of versification and a richness of imagery unsurpassed in modern 
sacred poetry. It may be questioned whether any volume of merely re 
ligious verse ever had a wider circulation than “The Christian Year.” 
Keble’s subsequent works were two volumes of sermons, a metrical version 
of the Psalms, the “ Lyra Innocentium,” and the “ Child’s Christian Year.” 
He was about seventy-six at the time of his death. 

—Among the number of early English works which have of late years 
engaged the attention of scholars is that uncouth but earnest old classic, 
“The Vision of Piers Plowman,” of which no satisfactory edition has yet 
been published, though what we hope will prove such is in progress under 
the editorship of Mr. Walter Skeat, who is now engaged in comparing the 
different versions of that poem for an exhaustive, which of course means ¢ 
perfect, edition of it. He has discovered, so far, we are told, three distinctive 
types thereof: the original draft as represented by the oldest MS. known to 
exist, the Vernon MS. at Oxford, and those of later date which agree with 
it; the version published by the early printers, and recently edited by Mr. 
Wright from the earliest of the two MSS. at Cambridge ; and the version 
published by Dr. Whitaker from Heber’s MS., which has, many variations 
from the Vernon copy and the early printed editions. A fourth type has 
lately been brought to light, consisting of the Vernon MS., which contains 
only the first half of the poem as we have it now, and Dr. Whitaker’s ver 
sion, which is rather awkwardly joined to it. From the abundance of the 
material before him it is to be hoped that Mr. Skeat will be able to furnish 
us with a reasonably good text. 





OUR MILITIA.* 


THE question of reconstruction so greatly overshadows every other that 
comparatively little attention is bestowed by the general public upon that 
of the militia. And yet, next after those of reconstruction and of popular 
education, there is no other in the whole range of our politics half so im- 
portant. Gratified as everybody is by the way in which the crisis of 1861 
was met, there are very few of us, indeed, who would like to be caught by 
any similar crisis again in a similar state of preparation, or rather of unpre 
paredness. The rising of that year was very great and noble ; it was mag 
nificent, from a moral point of view, but, as Canrobert said of the Balaclava 
charge, “ that is not war.” We have learned a lesson from the jate struggle 
of the horrible waste of life and money there is involved in any exercise of 
the national strength, as long as that strength is not disciplined. And yet, 
in disciplining national strength, there is always the risk of doing more than 
is necessary, or, in other words, separating the armed force of the nation 
from the nation itself by converting it into a standing army. How to have 
the greatest number of good soldiers ready for active service without there- 
by diminishing the number of good citizens, is the great problem which 
every country which desires to preserve its liberties has to solve. 

Colonel Lee, of Boston, discussed this subject over a year ago in the 
pamphlet before us, which has even greater interest now than it had when 
published, and which ought to be read carefully by every man who, while 
recognizing the fact that the growth of military science has made the train- 
ing, disciplining, and arming of the national army a matter of the utmost 
moment, yet desires that the American army shall differ from that of all 
older countries in being a promoter of, and not a hindrance to, good morals, 
a support and not a danger to free institutions. 

In discussing “ What our militia has been and what it should be,” he 
answers the following questions : 

1. Whether we want a military force? 

2. If so, whether it shall be a standing army, or militia, or both? 

3. If we need a militia, is our system at present satisfactory ? 

4. If not, what improvement is practicable ? 

To show what our militia has been, and what were its defects, he quotes 
at great length from the speeches and letters of our ablest military men 
and statesmen ever since the foundation of the Government, as well as from 
the opinions of the best foreign authorities on the general subject of mili- 
tary organization. For the defects in the old system, we must refer the 
reader to the pamphlet itself. The remedies we shall allow Colonel Lee to 
point out himself : 

A comparison of the comments upon the old system, and of the remedies 
suggested for its defects, leads me to the following conclusions: 

1. That the militia must be reduced to a reasonable number. 


* “The Militia of the United States: What it has been and what it should be.” 
Boston. 1864. 
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2. That they must be uniformly organized. 
3. That arms and equipments must be furnished. 

4. That a system of tactics should be framed expressly for the militia, 
and books distributed. 

5. That a general militia staff should be created, consisting of an assist- 
ant to each branch of the regular army staff. 

6. That Congress should decide upon the exemptions from military 

service. 
7. That officers elected should not be commissioned until pronounced 
upon by a board of officers, who shall examine into their qualifications’ 
that their fidelity and success should be tested by inspections; that they 
should be obliged to hold their commissions a specified term before eligible 
for promotion, and before allowed to resign. That no commission above 
that of colonel should be issued in time of peace, unless required by State 
constitutions. 

8. That the militia under arms should be subject to a rigid code. 

9. That competent instructors should be appointed to instruct the com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers. 

10. That the active militia should be compensated for service. 

11. That rudimentary instruction in tactics should form part of the 
course in every public school. 

That the unreasonable number of the militia was the primary cause of 
the failure of the system is self-evident, and all authorities concur in this 
opinion. The only question is, by what mode and to what extent shall that 
number be reduced. 

The simplest plan, and one free from constitutional scruples, is for Con- 
gress to fix upon the number deemed adequate for present exigencies; to 
ascertain by the census, or by returns from the States, between what ages 
this number is included; and to pass an act limiting the military age in 
accordance. There are two objections to this mode, conclusive objections. 
First, to reconcile the citizens to serve in the militia for a few years in time 
of peace—such service, to render them efficient, involving a serious interrup 
tion to their necessary pursuits—you must reduce the number so _ inter- 
rupted to the minimum absolutely needed to secure safety to life and prop- 
erty in event of riots or any sudden emergency, leaving a reserve force to 
be called out in event of invasion, or insurrection, or any more permanent 
disturbance of the peace. But this scheme would deprive the Federal or 
State Government of any further support, by the enrolment of none but 
the active militia, and we should have to await the assembling of Congress, 
the passage of an act extending the period of service, the slow process of a 
new enrolment and a new organization, before the militia could be increased. 
Another objection to this mode of reducing the number would be the unequal 
distribution of the militia. : 


In some of the Western States, where the male population, and the 
younger portion of the male population, bears the greatest ratio to the whole, 
and where they are exclusively employed at home, and where, moreover, 
from the nature of their pursuits, the people are more scattered and military 
meetings more onerous, the number would be in excess of their needs in 
time of peace, and unreasonably oppressive; while, on the other hand, in 
the Atlantic States, where the proportion of males to fefhales, of young men 
to old men, is the smallest, and where a considerable fraction of this small 
number are engaged in maritime pursuits, the force would be inadequate to 
suppress riots in our cities, or to meet sudden danger, more imminent on the 
seaboard than elsewhere. 

It seems to me that the most practicable and equitable mode of reduction 
would be for Congress, leaving the enrolment as it stands and fixing upon 
the fraction they consider adequate, to enact that one-tenth or one-eighth, 
or whatever portion, shall be trained, leaving the selection of ages, between 
eighteen and forty-five, to the discretion of the States, and leaving it also 
optional with them to increase the number if their circumstances render it 
desirable. 

By demanding active service of a fraction of the male population between 
eighteen and forty-five you distribute the burthen more equitably, and more 
in accordance with the needs of the States, than by exacting it of the same 
aggregate number, commencing at eighteen and ending at the age which 
would include such number. By leaving it discretionary with the States to 
demand service of any between eighteen and forty-five, you enable them to 
contract the military districts (and thus avoid one of the objections which 
have been urged against a classified militia), and to distribute the force more 
in proportion to their local needs. Some of the densely populated States 
with large cities might avail of the liberty to train a larger number than 
required by Congress. And by this mode of reducing the number of active 
militia you do not deprive yourself of the services of the larger number left 
on the roll when any possible circumstances render a larger force necessary. 
But is a classification of, or selection from, the militia within the power of 
Congress? It seems to me the power to provide for the organizing and dis- 
ciplining the militia implies the power to define in some way the number to 
be organized and disciplined, and to distribute that number among the States 
in the mode Congress decide upon as the most equitable. We have high 
authority for the constitutionality of such an act—Hamilton, General Knox 
(or rather Washington), and Madison having severally advised the classifi 
cation of the militia. They surely would not have urged a measure they 
deemed unconstitutional, however desirable it might have seemed to them. 

Congress must arrange the militia into divisions, brigades, regiments. 
General Gaines and other military writers recommend that the organization 
of the militia should conform to that of the army. At all events it should 
be uniform throughout the States as to rank of officers, numbers of rank and 
file, numbers of companies in a regiment, etc., etc. 

The militia being organized, the next duty of Congress is to arm and 
equip them, a measure now possible if the militia be reduced to four or five 
hundred thousand ; although down to the second year of this war the supply 
was utterly inadequate. 


. The Nation. 


The old militia could not be fully armed, and the | 


~c 
on 


want of uniformity in the weapons they had was one of the many impedi 
ments in the way of their improvement. 

The experience of this war will have indicated the needed correction of 
our system of tactics. There must be many officers of our regular or volun 
teer army competent to compile a simple, concise system, adapted to the 
wants of the militia, containing all the essential instruction in tactics, camp 
discipline, etc., and omitting all they_need not attempt. Congress can print 
and distribute these books of tactics among the States, so as to establish an 
uniform system of drill and discipline. 


———-—9< > 


SPIRITISM.* 
. 

THE hlet before us tains. in f s-hapters or lectures heory 

HE pamphiet before us contains, in four chapters or lectures, a theory, 

with some details, of man, death, and the life after death, substantiated by 
the author's testimony to what he has himself s¢en in the “ Summer Land.” 
A selection of statements of fact will show what sort of things his disciples 
must believe: 


“ The churches everywhere are stealthily accepting and promul 





ing as 
their own long-entertained doctrine of immort: harmonial philoso- 


phy concerning “ spirit.” 


lity,” the 


This will be news to those churches which have 





not modified their doctrines and symbols since 1845, when Mr. Davis pub- 
lished the “ Revelations,” his first book. 

“ All the important and refining sciences which verge on the spiritual 
have come up within the last quarter of a century.” We apprehend that 
no science, either mental or physical, has originated since 1841. 

“The light” (of the sun in photography) “ instantly projects a shadow, 
paints your picture and, perchance, also that of a departed friend, on the 


The “d 


They were, however, unqualitied 


SO-CALL 


susceptible surface of an insensate plate.” 





it-photo 
graphs” are here referred to as genuine. 
heir invention and pro 
duction is authentically on record, and anybody who wants such can have 


them made by the thousand by any skilful photogr: 


impositions ; every circumstance connected with t 





“T affirm, therefore, that there is no absolut 
falsehood is an impossibility.” 


» imagination—that a total 
Take 
repeated, and elaborate denial of any 
Davis says, was not a total falsehood. 


now, for instance, Peter's absolute, 


acquaintance with Christ; this, Mr. 
“ The spiritual world is made from life-points sent out from the chemical 
coalitions of the planets.” Comment here seems unnecessary. 
A fauna and flora of the spirit-land are described, which remind one of 
the story in the “ Arabian Nights ” about the 


talking bird, the singing tree, 
and the yellow water. 


“hus: “ I saw celestial birds that excluded al! rays 
except the yellow. They were singularly, wonderfully yellow—quite dif. 
ferent from the hue of the canary.” 
a better yellow than a canary bird. 
cludes all rays except that 


Well, a good article of gamboge is of 
Again: ‘I saw also a bird which ex- 
of blue. I never could have imagined anything 
so marvellously expressive of pure, immense, heavenly love! This particular 


bird was a representative, I saw, of universal private affection. The yellow 
It had a great meaning—the mellower 
affection which comes from wisdom. 


the Concilium ”—a kind of ¢ 


bird was also a representative. 
The songs of these birds echoed from 
yancil house. If Mr. Davis had, perchance, 
sought to steal the affections of the Swedenborgians or the thunder of their 
chief, he must have thus adopted the doctrine of correspondences. Further, 
the flowers here have corollas that “ pulsate like a harp,” and “ every flower 
seemed to be conscious that it was part of a divine life and plan.” * 
But, perhaps, the fairest specimen of this exposition will be afforded by 
a vocabulary of the Summer Land language, toward which Mr. Davis gives 
some materials. This language is in structure not unlike what is called on 
the Pacific coast the ‘‘ Chinook jargon,” a kind of composite gibberish or lingua 
Franca made up of Indian, Eng! 






ish, French, and even, it is said, a word or 
two of Latin and Greek, and which serves as a common language for tribes, 
traders, and travellers on that coast. Some report that it consists of just one 
thousand words. Mr. Davis noticed with interest, he says, that many names 
of places in the Summer Land had Latin roots and Greek terminations, and 
ascertained, “ by writing from the interior,” that it is because “there is a 
kind of immortality in those languages,” “ more than there is in the Hebrew, 
the Arabic,” 


ete. “ The Asiatic and Chaldaic languages” were also somewhat 
used ; and, safest of all philological ascriptions, there is what 


we may terma 
Turanian Aryan; “also the language spoken first on the 


American con 
tinent by the earliest inhabitants, by the aborigines, and those more singular 
people who preceded them.” 


l Truly, those who preceded the aborigines mry 
} 


well be reckoned singular. But Mr. Davis is surely wronging Max Miiller in 


withholdi 





g from him the vocabularies and paradigms which could so easily 
be prepared of these primeval tongues. 


* Death and the After-Life. Three Lectures. By Andrew Jackson Davia. 


‘ ~ gh : Also 
A Voice from the Summer Land.’’ New York: A. J. Davis & Co. 1866, 12mo- 
pp. 101 
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the list, the critic who shall find 


dubious appearances will save himself some trouble 


In scrutinizing following just any 
by charging over every 
such case to the language of those singular people who preceded the earliest 
inhabitants on the American continent. But to our words 


an island, which “ takes its 
Porilleum, & 8} 
The 


give 
exceedingly sweet musical sounds, which are full of unutterable sig- 


Akropanamede, or “ all-sided perfection,” 


name from the purposes to which it devoted.” ring 
on this 


off “ 


nificance.” 


island; Portilla, a group of such springs. springs 


So is their name. J/vspitalia, a temple where people are cured 
to 


On this vocable Mr. Davis observes with candor, 


of any infatuated attachment some one thing Apozea, a ‘‘ teacher- 


physician” of this place. 
“TI never heard or saw such words before, and do not know whether they 
Batellos, another so named because 

Poleski, Aliu 


other 


correspond with any earthly language.” 
ttled 
Wethersfield), Zonalia, 
the of experienced scholar, 
the temple of affectionate thought and practical wisdom 
the 


educated Greeks” s¢ 


“ (Qu. aliium, as 


Mr. 


means 


some there. 
islands. Concilium, 


“T bi 


” 


if a heavenly 


Davis says, with caution an lieve 


Starnos is a 
side of it “a celestial 
Ali-Nineka, “ the" 
lt, a river flowing past it. 


“ beautiful mount,” having on west pavilion 


called by the beautiful word ‘ connilium.’” lurk, who is 


chief in that temple.” Apotrav This being 


long word, Mr. Davis “ obtained the pronunciation with great care.” Mar- 
tillos, wife of Ali-Nineka. The name means “ morning devotion.” Zella 


a vast German association, located, in August, 1855,” 
Saturn with reference to the path of the sun.” 
Ulecemira, 


late 


bingen, ” 
the rings of “ 


parallel with 
Monazolappa, 
a female traveller, very beautiful and 
Mrs. Ida Pfeiffer. La 
the word means “ white temple of the 
Aurealii 


Vasciel means mind or spirit; Plana de 


an African association. 


planeticose ; hence, evidently the Samosata, 
convent. <Archibulum, 
children It is 


which “represent new hopes.” 


a temple ; 
“a vast white flower. t,a class of pulsating lilies, 
Alphos, a holy brotherhood ; Voradlia, a rose ; 
Gandulea, a flowering tree ; Zona, a visitor ; 
But and We quote 


language mingles with English 


Pantrello, a group of hills; 


Bash atella, a bird. 


enough, more. one sentence, showing how this 

Advance, my baskatella, for thou art our beloved Opeathalos (student), 
and the time future is thine to become whatso thou wilt ; for thou art even 
now fit to stir within others the power of thought, and to meditate with 
the happy Paralorella (half-cured patients). The distant pantrello will in- 
vite and teach thee to comprehend thy God, hid within the fragrant voralia 
and the musical porilleum.” 

Upon pronouncing all these words in a row, it is evident that, while 
they are philologically remarkably pure and perfect specimens of nonsense, 
being full 
The talk about Greek and Latin is 
comical, and the interpretations as sapient as that given by the 
“Quentin Durward” of the coat-of-arms which puzzled the gipsy Hayrad- 
din: ‘‘This, my lords and masters, represents the cat looking out at the 
dairy window.” 


they are vocally evidences of a sensitive ear in Mr. Davis, 
open vowels, liquids, and soft mutes. 


fool in 


It would be a great waste of space to say all this solely 
pamphlet before us. 
lowing such east winds. 


about the little 
3ut many thousands of minds are all the time swal- 
What many people do is significant, whether the 
good or bad. 


significance be Such traits as are above enumerated belong 


more or less to the whole mass of spiritist literature, and it is better to 


recognize this literature and judge it justly and treat it so, than to pretend 
that it does not exist and tosay nothing about it. So far as knowledge is con- 
cerned, or depth of thought, or truth, in fact, it is utter nothingness. The crude- 
ness and ignorance and inconsecutiveness of its theories and reasonings, the 
baselessness of its accusations and assertions, the its con- 
But 
Both spiritist teach- 
ings and spiritists are on the whole kindly and peaceable in demeanor and 
demonstration. 


great measure. 


barbarousness of 
ceits and devices, the cool absoluteness of its irreligion, are wonderful. 
it is by no means altogether silly, nor altogether bad. 


They profess to work by love, and they assuredly do so in 
They belong to that school of thinkers, or rather pathetists 
—feelers is the word needed, for their mental exercises are emotion rather 
than thought—whose inner life is chiefly active in dreaming and wonder- 
Their type is a mind which instinctively believes any wonderful story 
without reference to the question of truth. . And 
the great number of spiritists shows how important and powerful a radical 
faculty is this instinctive 2 


ing. 
because it is wonderful, 
ppetite for the marvellous, purely as such. 
Readers improve. Librarians testify that those who begin with silly 
stories most commonly advance to better ones, to biography, essays, travels, 
and so on, in a rising series of really useful reading. Let the mind be awake 
and active, and—under American Christian civilization, at least—it gravi- 
tates upward. Spiritist literature is studied by those who neither could nor 
would for the time being study any better literature. In time they will 
leave off such pap and learn to receive the solid food of adult minds. 


Nation. 


of 
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ANDREWS'S SOUTH SINCE THE WAR.* 


Tue course adopted by Mr. Andrews in the republication of these South- 


ern letters is such that all criticism of his work as a literary performance 
It is simply that 
ent has taken the forty or fifty letters which he sent 


would be out of place and unfair. a travelling correspond- 
to two daily news- 
papers, one in Boston and the other in 


midst of 


Chicago—letters written in the 
fatiruing travel and mailed at short intervals of two or three 
@ays—and has thrown them into the form of a small volume. 

Considered as newspaper correspondence, the letters are worthy of high 
commendation. The correspondent, who has been for some years connected 
with the press, was a New England Yankee, it seems, on a three months’ 
trip in the 
that 


After reading his book one would say 
, of kindly sentiments, honest, 
If not without some tincture of prejudice, at any 
rate he has no prejudices that 


Carolinas and Georgia. 
he is apparently a man of intelligence 
shrewd, and fair-minded. 
are violent orincurable. To this fitness he adds 
the further qualifications for his work that he possesses the quick, observant 
eye of a practised reporter, the reporter's facile, if somewhat careless, pen, 
and the reporter’s eagerness for collecting facts. In his search for useful 
information he sometimes shows, too, the true reporter’s instinct for that 
particular sort of information which is useful to the newspaper editors mainly. 


This is pleasantly illustrated by a passage—properly italicized—which oc- 


curs on page 558. All the Washington-despatch writer is seen in it; the 
man who scents a coming item while yet it is weeks distant, hidden in the 


breast of some inaccessible secretary or committee-man 


day pursues his object with 


: who night and 
taciturn perseverance, bafiling rival correspond 
by simulated ignorance and nonchalance that conceals anxious fear ; 
and at 


ents 
last, with trembling satisfaction, hours before any one else can, tele 
graphs intelligence that some Gollector is appointed or some new bill is to be 


introduced. It is of Alexander H. Stephens that he is speaking : 


“While in Columbus, two weeks ago, I was told of a letter he wrote to 
a friend in that city immediately after the famous Hampton Roads confer- 
ence. I tried in every pe to ‘get ¢ a sight of it, but wit hout success. The 
gentleman who told me of it had read it, and used these words in respect 
thereto: ‘ Te said that peace could be obtained on terms not humiliating to the 
South, and that it ought tobe made at once, but Mr. Davis-and his prinei- 
pal advisers did not want peace.’ ” 


Apparently, Mr. Andrews’s chief object in making his journey was to be 
present at the sessions of the constitutional conventions in the three 
which he visited. 
and 


States 
Nearly one-third of his pages he devotes to this subject, 
the summary which he gives of the proceedings in those assemblies is 
exceedingly clear and far more readable than any account of them which 
has been printed elsewhere. This part of his book is very creditable to his 
abilities as a reporter. But of course he is more interesting when he treats 
of what he saw and heard among the people. His descriptions of the old 
prison-pen at Florence; of the miserable hotel at Orangeburg, with its de- 
plorable housekeeping and dirty, shiftless landlady ; 
car where he was snubbed and insulted by 
a Yankee, had presumed to think that a Southern woman would speak to 
him ; of the attempt made in the town of Albany to lynch him—all these 
are so interesting in themselves as being a part of the South and of Southern 


society, 


of a scene in a railway 
a young lady because he, being 


and are so well done, as to make us regret that the incidental bus’- 
The 
our author got a 
somewhat truer view of it in the streets of Albany and among the ( 
planters. 


ness of this journey was not suffered to displace the main business. 
South in convention last fall was on its good behavior; 


‘arolina 


The conclusions at which he arrives are those which might be expected 


from a New Englander, intelligent, acute, orderly, industrious, a democrat 
by nature and by training, and accustomed to the largest measure of liberty 
consistent with the requirements of law. 
ence of only three months, 


drawn too hastily. 


They are drawn from an experi- 
and some of them, we think, may have been 
The problems presented by the condition of the negro, 
by the work of reconstruction, by the prospect of the future social life ot 
the South, are not to be solved in haste or heedlessly. But the general cor. 
rectness of the writer’s opinions is amply confirmed in most points by the 
direct testimony, or by easy inferences from the testimony, of nearly every 
recent Witness from that part of the country—from Lee and Stephens down 
to the most obscure traveller. 

South to study the political situation,” he says; he tried to be 
impartial, he meant to tell the truth, and he hoped to find the truth pleasant 
to tell. Yet the conclusion of the whole matter is “that a very grave mis- 
take, not to say a criminal blunder, has been committed, if the Southern 


He “went § 


“The South Since the War, as shown by fourteen weeks of travel and observa- 
tent in Georgia and the Carolinas. By Sidney Andrews.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1866. 400 pp. 
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representatives have been admitted to Congress 
board in the first week of Decemb 


This was written on ship 
er last. 

“Tt must be said that public sentiment is changing very rapidly in t! 
South and not wholly in the right direction. The President went to the 
extreme limit of magnanimity, but the more he gave, the more was demand- 
On The endorsement of President Johnson, of which so much is 
said in their newspapers, is merely a grateful sense of favors recei 


ived.” 


Any Northern man is sure to find his principles despised, his people 
contemned, and himself subjected to much disagreeable contume ly ; 





While 
any man holding and ope only advocating even moderate ‘ly radical sentiments 
on the negro question stands an excellent chance, in many counties of Georgia 
and South Carolina, of being found dead some morning—shot from behind, 
as is the custom of the country.” ; 


The leading men generally invite immigration and are honest and sin- 
cere in their desire for the influx of new life.” With the masses it is not 





80. 

“Nine of every ten white men in South Carolina had almos tle to 

do with even State affairs as the negroes had. Till civilization has 
been carried down into the homes and hearts of all classes we shall have 


neither regard for humanity nor respect for the rights of the citizen.” 


The writer has no fear that the people of the South can ever be brought 


to renew hostilities. 

“Bat,” he adds, “there are things quite as bad as open war; and one of 
these is a sullen and relentless antagonism to the idea of national sovereignty 
—from which will breed passionate devotion to local interests, une nding y 
persecution of the freedmen, never-ceasing clamor in behalf of State right 
and continual effort to break away from the solemn obligations of the na- 
tional debt.” 

When one man listens to another talking politics, especially when poli 
tics are talked so emphatically as in the South, it is not hard for him to un 
derstand what the speaker thinks and what he would do if he could. But 
to understand the whole character and capacity of a people something more 
One them. As the New England 
“Summer him and winter him, and you'll see.” Mr. Andrews's 
generalizations upon the negro we receive with a good deal of doubt 


than this is necessary. must live with 


farmers say, 


“The negro loves idleness, he has little conception of right and wrong, 
and he is improvident to the last degree of childishness. ' He is 
anxious to learn, and is very tractable in respect to minor matters ; but we 
shall need almost infinite patience with him, for he comes very slowly to 
moral comprehensions.” 


Of course it is among the possibilities that Mr. Andrews may be right 
the improvidence, and all the rest. 
of his good-will toward the negroes there can be no doubt ; 


in this matter he has spoken too soon and too positively. 


—right in respect to the laziness, And 


we only say that 


“The old masters,” he says, “ grant the negroes nothing except at the 
requirement of the nation, as a military or political necessity ; and any plan 
of reconstruction is wrong which proposes to at once, or in the immediate 
future, substitute free will for this necessity.” 

We can very cordially commend these letters to the public. Much 
may be learned from them that it is well for all to know, and they are also 
entertaining. To “ Dixon” 
with pleasure, and whom we regard as being in many respects a model that 


himself, whose daily letters we have long read 
other reporters and despatch writers would do well to copy, we would ad- 
dress one word of expostulation : 

“Columbia is in the heart of Destruction. Being outside of it, you can 
only get in through one of the roads built by Ruin. Being in it, you can 
only get out over one of the roads walled by Desolation.” 

This and similar strokes, scattered, thinly scattered, we are glad to say, 
throughout the book, do indeed recall vividly the wild and lurid genius of 
George Lippard. And there was once a time when George Lippard, also, 
we read with pleasure. But in the prevailing soberness and sensibleness 
of style and matter which honorably distinguish this book from the common 
run of newspaper letters, do not such passages seem a little incongruous, 
and in themselves are they not a little ridiculous ? 
bad, but misplaced magniloquence is too bad. 


Misplaced eloquence is 


-————_ pe —-— 


TWO VOICES FROM “MY MARYLAND,’* 
WE are disposed to believe that Mr. Grant White will regret the prema- 
ture publication of his “ Poetry of the War” 
volumes recorded below. 


should he ever fall in with the 
Gen. Hayward’s, to be sure, is now two years old, 
but, being far less elegantly printed than the other, and meant not to | 

sighed over by Southern dames, but to inspire the “ hoarse, unfeathered 


nightingales” of the camp, and being withal a little careless in languag: 


ois Camp Songs for the Soldier, and Poems of Leisure Moments. By Gen. William 
H. Hayward.” Henry A. Robinson, Baltimore. 1864. 
“South Songs: from the Lays of Later Days. Collected and Edited by T. C. De 


Leon.” Blelock & Co., New York. 
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fy 


and versification, we fear our Shakespearian selx have slighted it 


lar must 


for we will not assume that he overlooked it, As for Mr. De Leon's com 
pilation, it is fresher from the press than Mr. White’s. The author of the 
one set of songs and the compiler of the other are, we infer, both Balti 


moreans, but we are spared 





iat they took 


Oppo 


} 





site sides in the late civil war—the one 





actively, ther at least syInpsa 
thetically ; and it is wort "remark that Mr. De Leon had the delicacy 
to engage a Northern pul ‘r for sentiments not always complimentary 


Northern character Northern 


It must be acknowledwed, 


or to the purpose in accepting the gag 





battle. however, that he has toned his collecti 
] 





as inoffensively, perhaps, as was compatible with e to give it an his 


torical value. "The most stately specimen of 


1‘ A Ballad for the Young South :” 


* The saints of Cr 
In sanct 
li 


Hiisreprese ntation is contained 





monio 


“2 é ii 
tnd WE 
Mr. De Leon gives vent in his preface to his astonishment at the igno 
rance of the North concerning the “ high order of poetry " which the wat 


evoked at the South. His careful 


allow, 


gleaning has embraced nothing, we wi 


that is strikingly mediocre, or metrically yor 





excessively florid, 





surcharged with 


} 
Det 


or intolerably 





unfortunate, however, 


that some of the very best piece anonymous, and of that nettral de- 


scription that would make them as ap for this as for the other side 


The 


eau 


propriate 





of Mason and Dixon’s line, or, indeed, for any nation involved in 





horrible suspicion will also haunt the 





thors’ names are appended have become “ original substitu 
tion of one name for another to change the local coloring. 
The Latant and 


ohn R. Thompson's own, and quote, from his “ 


} “oo 
In the aoubdt, 





however, let us praise “ Burial of * Ashby,” as if they 
were J England's Neutrality,’ 


1) 


a paragraph from a supposed speech of Earl Russe 


**The grim bastile, the ra 
May flourish with the 
No matter should Old 

*T is no concern at all 





» whee), without remo 
e in every Yankee city, 
» the brazen bull of Phalaris, 
sensation in the galleries 





And let Harry Flash (Phoebus, what a name!) dismiss us with a stanza 


on Jackson, in which a new claimant appears for a fashionable title 





The loyal Baltimorean is rival of his dis- 
grammar, good 


once in a while 


an uncouth but not despicable 


loyal fellow-citizen. He violates rhyme, rhythm, metre, 


taste, politeness, but he writes with a hearty good-will and 





like a genuine bard of 
well known sentiment 


peopie. 


‘Let me 


He has adopted on his title-page the 


write a nation, I care not who 
To be frank 
refer him as a song-maker rather than as a lawgiver. 


the songs of 


makes its laws’ —which he cannot resist printing as a distich. 


with him, we should p 
Arranging his expressions as nearly as we can in chronological order, we get 


at his notion of the true policy on the eve of secession: 





$ great nat 





As 
Div 


moment, 





At this 
man, patriot,” 


fortunately, there looms up “ Kentucky’s son, the states- 


s the following wish and prophecy : 


and eiicit 


as brothers, 





mp romise mee ts eV 


And at New Year's, 1862, the gallant general could still write 


‘Extremists from the Si 1 and North 
“Fr om happy States bro t misery fort 
Ai 
T 





great bane of a 


id politi 3 
cause of our downtal 





he first true 


‘Secession 


, abolition dire, 
Blast like a wild consuming 


fire, 
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Turn men to fiends, this lane to blood, 


Sweep on, a devastating py 
We like better his terms of reconstruction after Antietam 
** Let Charleston, Savannah, and every Southern city, 

Hurrah ! 
send flag of truce by a loyal committee, 

Hurrah! 
Beg pardon, say they're sorry for what they ‘ve done, 
Pay the costs, shake hands, and swear allegiance at Washington.” 


Lay down arms, 


by the way, that the refrain 
is varied not unpleasantly to suit the historical allusion : 


It is in this same poem of fifty-seven stanzas, 


**Nineteenth of April, Massachusetts blood did run, 
Can't hurrah over that ! 
tlewell said it was a second Lexington, 
Hurrah ! 
The clubs and paving-stones in showers fell thick, 
Southern hospitality in the shape of a brick.” 


John Ket 


We have said that the general sometimes violates good taste and polite 
manners. Take the following, perhaps excusable, instance: 


* We hate the sight of a rebel cuss; 
From such, good Lord, deliver us.’ 


Elsewhere he declares— 


‘He proved them to be most darnation liars ; 
and, still more profanely, 


* Kane said he be d—d if that was fair.”’ 


But we are bound to add that Gen. Hayward scrupulously prints “ jack- 
ass” with dashes, whenever he is constrained to apply it to an individual of 
the genus homo. 

As for humor, we are at small pains to find it ; 
which relate of a certain spy that 


as in the comical lines 


**To be crammed in a bureau in July hot season, 
Was considered by the cabinet-makers misprison (sic) of treason.” 


And in this parody : 


** Why should we mourn, conscripted friends, 
Or quake at draft alarms ? 
*T is but the voice of Abraham, 
To call you out to arms.” 


Or, borrowing our illustrations from the “ Poems of Leisure 
and another parody contained in them : 


“ Here my mother washed my face, 
And scrubbed my little hand; 
Forgive this foolish tear, 
But let that old pump stand !" 


and, quite innocently, of Burns: 


“Whilst some are reared in halls of state, 
Pampered and feasted by the great, 
Misfortune seemed his ¢ rue 1 fate— 

An exciseman was he. 


There is no poet who has not been reproached for refining and polishing 
away his verses, and Gen. Hayward is by this sign certainly a poet. 


44 these lines : 
*Oppression’s chains cannot enslave 
The patriot’s sturdy arm ; 
We are the bosses of this land 
Called Uncie Samuel's farm.” 


and on page 40 
thus: 


* Oppression’s chains cannot enslave 
Columbia's brawny arm ; 
We are the sovereigns of this land 
Called Uncle Samuel's farm.’ 


So much for prelude. Now for proofs of a capacity to write ballads almost 
of the flavor of “ Percy’s Reliques” or the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” 
First let us reproduce in extenso this feeling little poem, which stands well 
enough without the incident on which it was founded : 


“Soldier! are you hungry ? 
This thing cannot be, 
When you're marching 
For my Flag and me; 

Come with me to father, 
He will treat you right, 

His house is always open 
To the men who fight. 


-fighting 


“We have full and plenty, 

Soldier! come along 

Bring your comrades with you, 
Union right or wrong ; 

We that stay at home 
Out of harm and danger, 

Must do all we can 
For the soldier stranger. 


* You will find our dwelling 
By the flag before it, 


The Nation. 


Moments,” 


Being 
not above repeating what he thinks he has written well, he prints on page 


they re-appear slightly modified and a good deal! diluted, 
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Father keeps it waving 
| So secesh may know it: 
Oh! how we love that banner- 
| Old red, white. and blue, 
| Die for that, no other— 
Never own the new. 


** So come along to father- 

Ile ’s the soldier's friend, 

He will make you welcome, 
And each one you send; 

Every loyal heart 
Must assist each other- 

The man who wears a uniform 
We love as any brother.”’ 


Best of all is the story of “ the patriot Ishmael Day,” with which the book 
opens, and from which we shall take the liberty of striking the first verse 
and the two last verses, which mar its naturalness : 


** One Monday morn, at early dawn, 
The hour when good men pray, 
A Rebel host, with threats and boast, 
| Came on to scare old Day. 


He soon had word—the noise he heard 
In the distance far away, 

That Gilmor’s men were coming then 
To capture Ishmael Day. 


* That ’s what ’s the matter—oh, what a clatter 
I ‘ll keep them awhile at bay, 
Till I hoist my flag, of which I brag— 
Said the brave old Ishmael Day. 


** On rushed the crowd, with curses loud, 
Begrim’d with dust and grey; 
My flag I'll nail to the garden pale, 
‘And die by it, said Day. 


* The thieving horde came down the road 
They had no time to stay— 
* Our flag is here—touch it who dare,’ 
Shouted old Ishmael Day. 


* A trooper rushed, with whiskey flushed, 
| Swore he'd take that rag away— 
Let any man dare try that “pli in, 

‘ll shoot him, says old Day. 


** He feared the cock of his old flint-lock 
Might miss, so this prayer did say, 
That a load of buck-shot might pepper him hot 
By the hands of Ishmael Day. 


** On the raider came—old Day was game— 
Reb swore that flag should n't stay, 
With a curse and a frown, cried, down with it, down, 
Bang! blazed away Ishmael Day. 


** Flint-lock he could trust, for down in the dust 
The traitorous rebel lay, 
Crying, spare my life, I’ m tired of this strife— 
So am I, said Ishmael Day. 





** Now let each leyal heart in our cause take a part, 
| Do his duty—watch, fight, and pray, 
Shoulder his gun, stand by, never run, 

And imitate Ishmael Day.” 
} This is among the few real ballads which the war has produced. If it 
and other of these songs were popular in camp, the Union cause owes much 
to their soldier author, who, in satisfying his comrades in arms, has also 
exacted recognition from truly critical minds. It is pleasant to be able to 
add that the old hero has just been voted an annuity by Congress. 


ome 


| , THE NEW MAGAZINE. 


A NEw fortnightly magazine, the “ Galaxy,” has just made its appear- 
ance in New York, its raison d'étre being, we believe, partly a “divine 
discontent”’ which prevails in these parts with regard to the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” and partly the feeling, also widely diffused, that New York ought 
to have a monthly of its own, no matter how good the Boston magazines 
may be. To us the only good reason for the existence of a magazine or of 
any other periodical in one place more than in another is that it can there 
be produced of a better quality, or that, proceeding thence, it can exercise a 
wider influence. The desire of particular places to have publications of their 
own for the glory of the thing we have no sympathy with, and nothing very 
good was ever born of any such feeling; but we honestly confess we think 
the “Atlantic Monthly ” would be the better of a competitor, and that, good 
as it is, it would be improved by the public having something to compare it 
Whether New York is able to compete with Boston in the produc- 

tion of magazines, remains still to be proved, and we are very glad to see the 
experiment tried, and wish the publisher of the “Galaxy” all possible 
success in it. But we warn him that a good magazine has hardly ever 
flourished out of a literary atmosphere ; this has still to be created in New 
York—perhaps will have to be created by the magazine itself. Lit- 
erature is not in any great favor here, and literary men do not abound. The 
| moneyed world, which is the ruling social influence, bestows most of its 
| favor on art, as art is a thing much more easily cultivated and makes 


with. 
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much less demand upon the time, and contributes much more to orna 
mentation ; so that a literary society has still to be made, and, until it is 
made by some means or other, New York magazine publishers will have a 
good deal to contend with. Nothing interferes more at present with the 
growth of good magazine writing than the popular impression that “ light 
articles” are things that can be “ thrown off,” as it is called, almost without 
effort. There are few people who make any pretensions whatever to 
literary skill who do not flatter themselves that they can sit down any 
evening after dinner, or get up any morning an hour earlier than usual, 
and produce something “spicy” that any editor might be glad to get. But 
there never was a greater mistake. There is nothing which requires more 
culture, more social experience, and keener perceptions than the composi 
tion of a first-class magazine article, and the men who produce it find it no 
child’s play. 

As we consider the practice of treating the first numbers of new periodi- 
cals as fair specimens of what they are to be, and condemning or praising the 
enterprise accordingly, to be a very absurd one, we shall only say of the 
‘Galaxy ” that its appearance is very attractive, the cover being a stroke of 
genius, and the contents look promising. The first engraving is American, 
by Darley, but has a most English look. The ploughman is an unmistakable 
English hind, taking a pot of ale, and the illustrations to “ The Claverings” 
are, of course, foreign; the appearance of the bridegroom is pitiable. 
“Nebule,” in which the editor discourses of things in general, is well 
written, and, altogether, we think it is safe to predict for the magazine 
both improvement and success. 


—_——_—_ o> eo —-— 


“OAMPAIGNS OF A NON-COMBATANT.”* 


In this book it is possible to study exhaustively the natural history of 
the New York reporter. He is to be seen here nascent, developing, and 
fully grown, in action and in repose. Some may look upon the ‘“ Cam- 
paigns”’ as being not so good a manual for this purpose as the same author's 
account of the capture of Wilkes Booth and his description of the trial and 
execution of the other conspirators. But here we have him under our eye 
fora much longer time than we can have him there, and we get sight of 
more sides of his nature. For the use of careful students, the “ Campaigns” 
is certainly to be preferred. Reading it, we see how the reporter is made. 
We become acquainted with his mental and moral characteristics ; we learn 
what are his aspirations ; we take the measure of his attainments; we per- 
ceive the force of his imagination, his wit, his taste, his sense and judgment, 
his knowledge of life, his conceptions of morality, his sense of what is de- 
cent and of what is not becoming. 

The reporter is the offspring of the daily press and shares the nature 
and the life of his parent; his existence, to use the words of our author, 
“is only the fierce, fast, flippant existence of NEWs. The day I graduated,” 
he goes on, “saw me an attaché of the Philadelphia Chameleon. 
receive three dollars a week and be the heir to lordly prospects.” He was 
but eighteen years old at that time, and knew nothing of the life before 
him. Full of enthusiasm, fired by the example of Horace Greeley, he little 
suspected how soon he would become “indurated,” as he puts it, and 
cynical, nor how good a reason he would have for becoming so. 


I was to 


He could 
not foresee the manner of his life; that his love of nature, for example, to 
say nothing of a man’s natural desire for a short vacation in the summer, 
it would be impossible to gratify ; that “all places would be workshops— 
the sea-side, the springs, the summer mountains, the cataracts, the theatres, 
the panoramas of islet-fondled rivers speeding by strange cities.” He would 
hardly have allowed himself to pass from the condition of an exchange- 
clipper to that of a full local reporter if he had known that after he had 
“ridden at Hoe speed down the groove of his steel pen for five years,” he 
could give no more favorable description of his life and himself than this: 
“Never nepenthe, never abandonne, always wide-awake and watching for 
saliences,’’ compelled “to go abroad like a falcon, to roam at home like a 
hungry jackal. Six fingerson my hand, one long and pointed and ever drop- 
ping gall; the ineradicable stain upon my thumb ; the widest of my circuits, 
with all my adventure, a paltry sheet of foolscap; and the world in which I 
dwell no place for thought, or dreaminess, or love-making. Like Sinbad, to 
a terrible old man I have sold my youth, my convictions, my love, my life.” 

But though, to use a phrase of his own, this slave of the press may 
sometimes have repented with “the salt rheum in his eyes,” generally he 
hugged his chain and was proud of it. The war broke out, and he was at 
once sent to the Army of the Potomac as special correspondent of a Phila- 
delphia newspaper. But the reporter is not a stone that never rolls. He 


* “Campaigns of a Non-Combatant and his Romaunt Abroad during the War. 


By 
George Alfred Townsend.” Blelock & Co. 16mo, pp. 368. ° 
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“sent an indiscreet paragraph to the Washington Chronicle,” he says, “ for 


which I was pursued by the War Department, and, the management of my 
paper lacking heart, | went home in a pet.” Soon he used this opportunity 


New York 


“Tt is the end of every young American's 


to make his escape from what he calls ‘‘ the provincial journals.” 
was the goal of his desires. 
aspiration, and the New Bohemia for the restless, the brilliant, and the in 
dustrious.” “The dream of many months came to be realized ;” some New 
York paper despatched him to the front. It was a business that called. for 
haste: “ At six in the morning I embarked ; at eleven I was whirled through 
my own city, without a glimpse of my friends; at three o’clock I dismounted 
at Baltimore, and at five was gliding down the Patapsco under the shadows 
of Fort Federal Hill and the white walls of Fort McHenry ;” and he adds, 
“ The latter defence is renowned for its gallant resistance to a British fleet in 
1813, and the American national anthem, ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,’ was 
written to commemorate that bombardment.” We will not follow him 
That would teach us 
the life of a special reporter in time of war. We should learn much about 
“ Bohemia ; this roving commission, these vagabond habits, this life in the 


through the adventures of the next twelve months. 


open air among the armies, the white tents, the cannon and the drums, 
which were my elysium, my heart.” But what we are more particularly 
looking for now are those essential characteristics which make the reporter 
and are independent of time and the flux of circumstance. 

These are clearly revealed. 
introduce the facts of history. 


We have seen the easy way in which he can 
Here is a sample of the reporter's general 
Some old negro women sell cakes and buttermilk to the sol 
Poor, mortal, sinful old women'” he moralizes, 


reflections. 


diers : “one would have 
thought that they had outlived the greed of gold. 
make the dying miserly.” 

Here is the flight 


But wages deferred 


of imagination: If McClellanand Magruder had fought 


at Yorktown, “ beautiful but awful must have been the scene. One might 
almost have imagined that man, in his ambition, had shut his God in 


heaven, and besieged him there.” 

Professor Lowe takes the 
reporter up in a balloon: “It was just seven o'clock, and the Park lay like 
a veined and mottled bloodstone in the red sunset. The city wilted to the 
littleness of a rare mosaic pin, its glittering point parting the blue scarf of 
the bay, and the white bosom of the ocean swelling afar, all draped with 


And here isthe description of natural scenery 


purple clouds like golden hair, in which the entangled gems were the sails 
of the white ships.” 

From the same chapter we may take a fair specimen of the true reporter's 
wit: “ Lowe was opening a bottle of Heidsick, and three or four gentlemen 
with heads si 


dew.” 


i; were opening the petals of their lips to get the afternoon 


Here is an animated description: “At this point he took off his glasses 
and wiped his face ; the water was running down his cheeks like a miniature 
cataract, and his great neck seemed to emit jets of perspiration.” 

Here see his mastery of English. He rides in a railway car and “is in- 
vited to drink by many persons. But the beverage proffered was intolerably 
bad, and several convivials became stupidly drunk. A woman in search of 
her husband was among the passengers, and those contiguous to her were 
as gentlemanly as they knew how to be.” 

Hearing a profane officer talking, he remarks: “He strutted off like 
Bomba or the Czar. I thought I never beheld a more exceptional person in 
any high position.” 

The reporter visits a hospital, and sees “the open lips through which 
one could almost look at the quaking heart below, the ghastliness of brow 
and tangled hair; the closing pangs; the awful quietus. I thought of 
Parrhasius, in the poem, as I looked at these things : 

Gods! 


Could Ibut paint a dying groan 

“No man ought 
to let the first four years of his majority slip away unrecorded?” We never 
If Mr. Townsend really believes it to be true, of 


But what shall we say of the assertion of the preface : 


heard this maxim before. 
course he is justified in publishing this book. 


_ 


FLINTS PRAOTICE,* 
To the medical man erudite in the literature of his profession, or so long 
engaged in its practice as to depend solely upon his experience, the present 





book may be of less interest ; but those to whose use its title-page dedicates 


** 4 Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Medicine ; designed for the use of 
Practitioners and Students of Medicine. By Austin Flint, M.D., Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, and in 
the Long Island College Hospital ; Fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine, etc.” 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1866. Pp. 867. 
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it will certainly find it a most valuable acquisition. The works on practice 
most in vogue in this country of late years have been that of Dr. Watson, 
of London, and that of Dr. Wood, of Philadelphia. The former, while it 
may long remain a favorite for its many excellences, and pre eminently for 
the charm of its literary style, is now somewhat obsolescent. The latter, 
though possessed of considerable merit, especially in point of nosology, is 
felt by the more judicious and advanced practitioners of the present day to 
Most of the 


other books in use are either incomplete—for example, the excellent clinical 


be, ¢s regards treatment at least, quite erroneous and harmful. 


lectures of Dr. Bennett or Dr. Chambers—or are too costly to find a place 
on the shelves of every medical man. So far as the student is concerned, 
the latter objection applies as well to extended monographs. 

There has, therefore, been a generally expressed desire on the part of 
students and junior practitioners for a work which should be convenient 
for use, yet embodying the results of the later researches in pathology, and, 
more than all, that change in the treatment of disease which the last twenty 
years have effected. To meet this want, as the preface tells us, the book 
before us was undertaken. It makes no pretense of being an exhaustive 
statement of the present state of medical knowledge, but simply claims to 
be a practical manual. It appears to be, and doubtless is, an extension and 
elaboration of the course of lectures which the author, in his long career as 
an instructor, has found best adapted to the wants of students. 

Our limits will allow but a passing glance at the contents in detail. In 
“Part L, The Principles of Medicine or General Pathology,” morbid anat- 
omy, blood changes, etiology, symptomatology, prophylaxis, and general 
“ Part IL, The Practice of Medicine 
is divided into sections according to the various sys- 


therapeutics are concisely discussed. 
or Special Pathology,” 
tems of the organism—e. g., the respiratory, circulatory, digestive—with a 
final section on “ fevers and other general diseases.” This method is as 
little arbitrary as any available. Attempts have been made to found a clas- 
sification upon pathology, but in the existing state of that science such 
arrangements shortly become unmanageable. The plan here adopted has 
the advantage of placing in juxtaposition the diseases between which dis- 
crimination is most likely to be required in diagnosis. The writer attempts 
to carry out more perfectly than is generally done the regular nomenclature 
of disease, and, in so doing, some time-honored names have been dismissed 
from service and their places filled by others more adequate. 

The sections on the diseases of the respiratory and circulatory systems 
are especially valuable as being a succinct, clear, practical account by one 
qualified for this task by a lifetime of special study, and whose previous 
writings on these affections have gained a wide reputation. But no undue 
prominence has been given to these departments. The diseases of the di 
gestive system are treated of with equal fidelity and care; and under this 
head is placed that disease which is now exciting so much popular inter- 
est—cholera—for which the author warmly advocates the opium treatment. 
In the section on the nervous system are given the essentials of what is defi- 
nitely known in this intensely interesting but slightly explored field of study. 
The article on fevers contains an abstract of the investigations lately carried 
on abroad as well as in our own immediate vicinity. 

The typography of the work we certainly cannot commend ; not that it 
falls below the average of American medical books, but that it has not sur- 


passed it. Somehow the impression appears to have taken a firm hold 


, : ‘ , 
upon the minds of publishers that the profession cannot appreciate or does 


not deserve the luxuries of the typographic art. In the present instance it 
may be urged that to have given a clearer type or broader margin would 


have made the volume so large as to defeat its very object. 





te 





How to Study the New Testament. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. (Alexander Strahan, London and New York.)—The opening 
pages of this volume read so pleasantly that one is tempted bya doubt 
whether it is not as a poet rather thanas acritic that thedean excels. This 
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achapter on each of the four Gospels, three chapters on the Acts of the 
Apostles, two on the resurrection. The chapters on the Gospels and the 
Acts contain revised translations of a great many passages which in King 
James’s version are translated incorrectly, together with an account of those 
readings in the best manuscripts that differ widely or considerably from the 
received version. These are the most valuable portions of the book. They 
are, in themselves, sufficient proof of what the dean asserts, viz., that we 
ought to have a new translation of the New Testament at least. A few 
years ago he thought the time for this had not arrived, but now he is con- 
vinced that there is danger in every minute of delay. ‘“ Let a commission 
of men learned in the Scriptures be appointed, chosen from among our 
different Christian denominations, with definite powers as to this weighty 
matter.” We cannot think of any single step that would advance so much 
the cause of Christian truth. And itis of little use for individuals to work 
alone in this matter while the Church as a whole frowns upon their labors 
and does its best to prejudice the popular mind against them. We thank 
Dean Alford for his earnest word. Coming from him it cannot fail to make 
a good impression. And not only will his book correct a multitude of 
errors, but it will create a taste for further investigation. Were we not 
certain of this, we should regret even more than we do now that the dean 
has chosen to ignore so many questions the asking and the faithful answer- 
ing of which would have lighted up many pages of his volume which, as 
at present written, are in a midnight of obscurity. ‘The printing of the 
book is excellent and its whole appearance very elegant indeed. 


The Lost Tales of Miletus> By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. (Harper & 
Bros., New York.)—The title of this little volume might lead one to suppose 
that the gifted baronet had recovered, or believed he had recovered, the 
famous Milesian tales, which are now commonly reported to have been the 
distant progenitors of the modern novel. Such a notion would be mistaken. 
Sir Edward agrees that those ancient fables are hopelessly lost ; but he does 
not despair of reproducing something like them, as Lord Macaulay, in his 
“Lays of Ancient Rome,” hoped to reproduce something like the earliest 
heroic ballads of the city. Hints in regard to the character of the Milesian 
stories are given in many places. Some of the original myths on which 
they were doubtless founded are extant, in the collection of the poet Par 
thenius and elsewhere, while Apuleius, in the romance of the “ Golden 
Ass,” furnishes, according to our author, some idea of the manner in which 
the primitive rude fables were worked up in literary fourm. Assuming so 
much as fairly conceded, or concessible, Sir Edward, who is determined to 
leave no species of literary effort untried, goes to the repertories of ancient 
legend, gleans in the Scholiasts, turns over the pages of Pausanias and 
Athenzus ; and with the help of such indications of the character and genius 
of the lost Milesian fables as Apuleius can furnish, weaves together a few 
stories ‘‘as feeble specimens of the various kinds of subject in which these 
ancestral tale-tellers may have exercised their faculties of invention.” The 
stories in the volume are eight in number—all good; all interesting ; some 
very beautiful. They are well told, too; strongly, simply, with spirit, and 
with not too much grace for the period in which he supposes them to have 
been written. The treatment is more chaste than the age he dates them at 
would have warranted, we think; but this is done in necessary deference 
to modern taste, and to the choice of subjects, which was made carefully 
with a view to their moral purity. 

Especially noteworthy is the form in which the tales are cast. The 
Milesian stories were told mostly in prose, though the poetic treatment was 
allowed in the case of poetic themes. Sir Edward chooses the form of verse 
unrhymed, because rhyme would be inconsistent with the antique character 
which he means to preserve. But in order to obtain variety, the lines are not 
measured off in arbitrary lengths, as is common in blank-verse, but are 
broken up,‘on very simple principles of rhythm, into different lengths of the 
same measure. The effect is animated and pleasing. We forget that it is 
only blank-verse we are reading, and fancy that we hear the music rhyme 
in ourears. As specimens of the style in which the old stories may be 
presented to modern readers, these are excellent. ‘The attempt deserves as 
much praise for its modesty as for its merit. 


Asphodel. (Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1866.)—Asphodel is the story of 
a widower, named Russell, who came with his little girl to stay at his friend 
Herbert’s house on the sea-shore with Mrs. Herbert, while Herbert himself 
was absent on a voyage for his health. There came at the same time a 


| friend of Mrs. Herbert, named Erminia, to teach the children and keep their 


mother company. Russell was a great poet, sorrowed awfully for his wife, 
took long walks by moonlight, and fell in love with Erminia with extraor- 


| dinary rapidity, but not more rapidly than Erminia fell in love with him. 


| But he never told his love. 


doubt is justified by the main part of that which follows, and yet if every- | 


thing is not said wisely, everything is said in a good spirit. 


necessary to a faithful study of the Scriptures, we are told, is faith, We} 


must approach the Gospels from the side of trust and love, not from that of 
distrust and unchristian doubt. Such statements by themselves are well 
enough, but with the context they too evidently mean that we must take 
for granted at the outset the one great question in dispute. It must be 
borne in mind that this book was written for the people. Dean Alford would 
not think of giving scholars such advice. But he should not forget that the 
people are becoming scholars, and will not always be put off with food that 
scholars could not be induced toeat. ‘The writer would have us go to the New 
Testament resolved to find there nothing but the truth. But he does not indi- 
cate why this should be done. On the contrary, he makes a great many admis- 
sions which go to prove that it should not be done; but that the New| 
Testament should be regarded, so far as criticism of it is concerned, as | 
a purely human composition. 


The first thing | : OE : 5. ieee 
5 | so mismanaged matters that Erminia arrived in California, to have a talk 


Besides the introduction, the book contains! tory of the Great Rebellion. 


He simply committed his little girl Fanny to 
Erminia’s care with a good deal of blushing and sighing, while he went to 


| California to look after some property. While in California he fell in love 


with another young lady named Amy, but, by the time he proposed to her, 
had sent a ring to Erminia. Getting deeper and deeper into the muddle, he 


with him, as he was about to be married to Amy, and made her appearance 
at the house just as the minister was pronouncing the benediction on the 
newly married pair. A good deal of fainting, kissing, and shrieking followed. 
Amy caught cold and died of consumption. Erminia went mad, and the 
amiable Russell went home and passed the remainder of his days in ex- 
changing sentimental reflections with Herbert and his wife. The story is 
ridiculous wherever it is not stupid. The characters are neither men nor 
women, and whatever they are, are contemptible, and the language we sup- 
pose must be called English, but is so stilted as in places to be scarcely com- 
prehensible. How publishers of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields’s standing were 
found for the work it is difficult to understand. 


A Child's History of the United States. Vol. III. 
By John Bonner. 


Part 2. His- 
(Harper & Brothers, 
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New York.)\—We have not met with the preceding volumes of this 
series, nor are we familiar with the author’s “child's histories” of 
Greece and Rome. We are charmed, however, with the clearness 


of this condensed résumé of the 
the skill with which so gigantic 


late civil war, and bear testimony to 
a story has been redueed—without violat 


ing its proportions—to so small a scale, and brought within the comprehen 
sion of the home or primary school, It is better than any similar under 


Not that it is faultless. Men, for instance, 
children hardly, the description of Morgan's and 
Mosby’s raiders—* brutal, blood-thirsty, and utterly God-forsaken scoun 
drels” (p. 188). An inuendo like this, however just, had better have been 
omitted ; * [ wonder if this Colonel Allen [a child-murdering] rebel will ask 
President Johnson for a pardon, and if he will get it.’ And this slang ex 
pression is indefensible, if only because of its obscurity: ‘ The Emperor 
(Napoleon) having an elephant of the largest size on his hancs 
. . « inthbeshape of Mexico.” The illustrations ot this history have been 
carefully elaborated, and add much to the value of the text. Mr. Bonner 
has, we believe, succeeded in arousing such virtuous indignation in the New 
York Daily News as to determine it to begin a veritable, unprejudiced 
narrative of the same events for the same class of readers, It is the highest 
compliment he should covet, 


The Idle Word 


taking of which we can speak 
understand, but 


may 





Short religious essays upon the gift of speech and its 
employment in conversation. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D, Pr 
bendary of St Paul’ (D. Appleton & Co., New York.)—Vur author's 
definition of an idle word is rather damaging to the book which he has 
written, An idle word is “one whieh does not fulfil some one of the en 
which words were designed to fulfil.” To prove this proposition, which it 
would seem might be selfevident, we have in the first place two cliapters 
on the connection of speech with reason, than which two chapters nothing 
could be more unsatistactory ; then a chapter on the Trinity, in whic! 
broached this arguinent for that great mystery: Gol If God is 
love, he must always have been love; buat if God was always love, he must 
always have loved something, and there must always have been some pet 
sun to love. ‘That person was the Word. The solemnity of speech is 
deepened very much by this consideration. The two following chapters are 
an attempt to wring a meaning from the Deealogue which it does net 
contain. ‘The dignity of speech is next enforeed by reference to the fact 
that language is the instrument of prophecy and sacrifice. Again, when 
Jesus cured the dumb spirit, he sighed. Dr. Goulburn suggests that it 
Was because he was imposing such a responsibility. In chapter third, the 
doctor rises almost into eloquence when he rebukes the “ spurious charity 
of his generation, and pleads for a return to the gcod old-fashioned bigotry 
of ten and twenty centuries ago. The art of conversation is disposed ot ip: 
few clumsy sentences, From this book there is nothing to be learned. It 
Was a Waste of printer’s ink to publish it. 


The Toilers of the Sea. A Novel. By Victor Hugo. (Harper & Bros., 
New York.)—Oune cannot find fault with the enterprise which has produced 
this trans ation almost simultaneously with the appearance of the origiua 
on these shores. But why are we notallowed to read the dedication aud tin 
exegetical preiace? and why is not the useful dable des maticres re; 
the equally useful table of contents ? As for the version itself, it answers 
every purpose of the ordinary reader, but often the finer 
shades of meaning. ‘Thus, in that dramatic chapter which describes Gi 
liatt’s putting out to sea by night, the sententia generalis “ qui 
guette” is clumsily narrowed into “a smuggler is necessarily a man on the 
look-out ;” while the “ils épiaient’” which toilows, and which evidently was 
meant to adduce an instance of the general trath aforesaid, 
into a mere apposition—* it is part of his business to watch,’ In the same 
chapter the French idiom for “to be at home” is badly rendered. Other 
instances of an imperfect knowledge of the language, or of an inability 
handle it, are not wantinz; but we need not specify them. Even one who 
reads French generally with ease will have found certain parts of * Les 
Travailleurs” so tough as to make the translator’s job-work a welcome sub 
stitute for the dictionary. 


The Works of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. Revised edition. Vol 
V. (Li.tle, Brown & Co., Boston.)—This volume contains: “ Observations 
on the Conduct of the Minority, particularly in the last Session of Parlisa 
ment, 1793 ;” “ Pretace to the Address of M. Brissot to his Constituents ;” 
“ Letter to William Eiliott, Esq., 1795 ;" “* Thoughts and Details on Scarcity ;” 
“ Letter toa Nobie Lord on the Attacks made upon Mr. Burke and his Pen 
sion, 1796;"" and © Three Letters to a Member of Parliament on the Propo 
sals for Peace with the Regicide Direetory of France.” In the first mentioned 
writing, Burke charges the partizans of Fox with persistently asserting that 
the House of Commons is not the true representative of the people, and con 
tending for “individual representation.” Every reform since his day, how 
ever, has tended to enlarge the franchise; and it is only astonishing that 
men like the Rev. F. D. Maurice, who are in genuine sympathy with the 
laboring classes, and who can not only witness this tendency about them, 
but might gather some reasons from our American example tor not fearing 
it, should still be found expressing very nearly the same solicitude as Burke, 
who knew democracy only through the French Revolution 
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Geological Sketches. By L. Agassiz. (Ticknor & Fields, Boston.)-- Mr 
Agassiz’s contributions to the “ Atlantic Monthly” are here a second tim 
collected in book form. They are, as the author describes them, familiar 
talks, not scientitic papers, having all the charm of his lectures except hi 
personal delivery. But if we miss the very countenance of the professor, 
we have a counterfeit on steel which leaves little to be desired; and if we 
cannot enjoy his skiltul use of the black-board, we have numerous illustra 
tions in fac-simile which answer every purpose. A third volume, on glaciers 
in addition to the three chapters on the same subject included in the present, 
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is promised at some future time. The series will possess a high value as a 
h.cans Of popular instruction 

The History of Henry Esmond, Beq. 2 vols —The Yelloiry P % 
By Wilfam M. Thackeray. (Levpoldt & Holt, New York: Bernard Taucl 
nitz, Leipzig.)—That familiar edition of British authors for which British 
customuphouses huve no ruth when they have pounced on it. is here s 
guised in wine-colored boards, for the usual paper covers The conver 
shape, the still foreign-looking impriat, n the same nd whoever 
Wishes these classics and their mates in a form not so flimsy as to be easily 
worn out, nor so elegant as to preclude frequent usage, but at once rable 
in the hand and ornamental on the shelf, has here or never the golden 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

PiscIcuLTURE.—The States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ve nt, and 
New Hampshire have acommon interest in the fish which frequent, or ought 
to frequent, the Connecticat river. The Merrimack river shoul ‘a common 
fishing ground for Massachusetts and New Hampshire. The sliad, alewife, 
and salmon are the valuable fish which used to be taken in great numbers 


in these rivers throughout their whole extent, but since the first deeade of 
this century the salmon has disappeared from the Connecticut, and has 
wradually become extinet in the Merrimack, while the shad in both rivers 


have very seriously decreased. Several cau 


Ses 0 produce 
has been the bui 


} 


causes ba 


this unfortunate result. The chief cause iding of impasr- 


able dams on both rivers; subordinate truction of 


voung fish by mill-wheels, the pollution of the rivers with the filth of paper- 


mills, tanneries, gas-works, coal-oil distillerie and dye and 


rAS, 


paint-works, and, for the shad on the Connectic f vill-nets at the 


mouth of the river, by means of which great numbers of the fish are caught 


on their way up the river to spawn I'he States of New Hampshire and 


Vermont, for whom the arresting of the fish within the limits of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut is a pure loss without any compensating advantage, 
latt 


made official representations to the two er States touching * the improvi- 


t dk 








struction of shad in the Connecticut river Thereupon Massachu- 


setts appointed two commissioners to study and report upon the existing 


obstructions to the passage of fish up the Connecticut and Merrimack, 


and the possibility and expediency of re-stocking the rivers. Mr. Lyman’s 
report, submitted to the Massachusetts Legislature in January of this year, 
und noted brietiy by us at the time, is a most thorough, concise, instructive, 


} } 





and entertaining discussion of the many interesting points involved in this 
difficult subject 

The shad and the salmon are sea fish which go each year from the sea 
to fresh water to deposit their spawn, and the fact is pretty well established 


that the shad, like the salmon, returns always to the river in which it 





was 


hatched. The shad begin to pass up the Connecticut and Merrimack in 


April, spawn in May and the first half of June, and pass gradualiy down the 


rivers it vulf of June and during July. The young attain a length 


rinches by the end of July, but they are then very delicate, 
hat many are destroyed in the mill-races on their passage down the 


of 


likeness between these two 


salmon come from the sea into the rivers at the same time 


or a little later, but here the 


had, 





species stops, and their subsequent development and habits are entirely dis- 
ar. Th 
} 


e voung si 


e shad prefer a quiet river, the salmon a pure and rapid stream ; 


iad are hatched in June and return to the sea in the summer of 
the year in which they were hatched, but the salmon, though they enter 


the rivers with the shad, do not spawn til] autumn, the young fish are not 
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hatched till late winter or early spring, and they then remain in the fresh 
brooks where they were born a whole year or sometimes even two years. 
In the spring or early summer at the end of their first or second ygar they 
go down to the sea, returning to the river again after about ninety days in 
the early autumn. Making but a short visit to their native broofs, they go 
back to the sea in two or three months, to return again to the river in the 
In the third spring after its birth the female is mature. 
Good authorities incline to 


following spring 
The length of 
the belief that many shad die after spawning at the end of their first year. 





life of the shad is very doubtful. 


It appears, then, that free passage over or through all obstructions must be 
secured to shad, up stream in April and May, and down stream in summer, 


but that for salmon the passages must be open up and down stream both in 


Salmon, however, will continue to breed, although en. 
such “ land-locked” salmon decrease in size, but 


spring and autumn. 
tirely cut off from the sea ; 
live and flourish. 

There are two modes in which salmon and shad can surmount dams, 
The first is by the “ pass,” a sloping trough up which the fish rush; the 
second is by the “stair,” a series of steps, whereof each is a water-tank ; 
the fish jump up from step to step, aided by the flgwing sheet of water, 
The “ pass” is cheaper 
” but the “ stair” 
dams and to 


which makes a series of little falls in its descent. 
and less likely to get out of order than the “ stair, 
the fish chances to rest, and is, therefore, better suited to high 


gives 


fish of less activity than the salmon. The “ pass” may be made zigzag in 
order to check the speed of the water and form a series of eddies, and the 
“stair” may be similarly modified by making the outer lip of each tank 
slope first to the right and then to the left, and so on, alternately. Which 
ever form of fish-way be adopted, a channel, deep enough and free from ob 
structions, must lead to its foot; and it is obvious that both the fish-way 
and the channel need a considerable and constant supply of water. It is 
possible that this water may be of more value for other purposes—for turn 
ing wheels, for example—hence an important part of the duty of the Massa 
chusetts Fish Commissioners was to determine whether there was surplus 
water at Holyoke, Lawrence, and Lowell during the months when the fish- 
A fish-way should have a sheet of water eight feet 
wide and one foot deep. The result of their enquiry was that there would 
be enough water at Holyoke for the existing mills and the fish-ways, but 
that at Lowell either the mills or the fish-way would suffer from scarcity of 


ways must be open. 


water at least one day out of six. Moreover, there would be difficulty at 
Lowell in keeping a proper channel to the foot of the fish-way full 6f water, 
for it often happens there that no water runs over the dam, and that the 
bed of the river below the dam is consequently dry for some distance. In 
re-stocking the Merrimack with fish, therefore, a loss of mechanical power 
would be incurred which would affect the capitalist on the one hand and 


thousands of operatives on the other, to an amount for which the salmon | 


and shad might not bring an equivalent. 

With regard to the effect 
the refuse of factories of all kinds, 
esting points. They prove that the shad were actually driven away from 
Lawrence by the filulh emptied into the river by the great dye and print 
works there; yet when they collected samples of water from the river at 
various points, endeavoring to secure the maximum pollution in each case, 


the commissioners make several inter- 


and submitted these samples to chemical analysis, they found but a small 
proportion of soluble matters, and these matters were not poisonous, but 
only harmless salts of iron, lime, and ammonia. Chemical analysis, how- 
ever, is no great help in such a case. It cannot detect the mysterious some- 


thing in earth, air, or water which spreads an epidemic disease ; it cannot 


upon fish of the pollution of the rivers with 


The Nation. 


| 





| 
| 


find anything beyond the normal constituents in air in which our Senses | 


perceive a thousand odors ; the greater part of flavors, strong enough to our | 
palates, entirely elude the clumsy instruments and methods of analysis ; i t 
cannot tell good wine from bad or genuine brandy from artificial. Chemi.- | 
cal analysis, then, is no guide in investigating the fine questions of animal 
likes and dislikes, The chemical research does, however, prove that the | 
deleterious substances which are discharged into the rivers are precipitated | 
or vecomposed with surprising rapidity, and that the water soon regains its | 
normal purity, so far as the eye or chemical analysis can judge. The dye- | 
houses and print-works discharge arseniates, sulphuric acid, chloride of lime, | 
soap, copper salts, and many other substances injurious to fish, but these | 
substances mutually decompose and destroy each other, and in a few mo- | 
ments from the time of discharge into the river they become so diffused | 
through the whole body of water as to defy detection by the ordinary pro- | 
cesses of analysis. The commissioners speak of the shiftless practice of 

throwing into the rivers much refuse from factories which, if rightly used, 

would have a real value, such as the lime from paper-mills and the soap- 


suds from woollen mills. A fair stream is a mechanical power and a lava- 
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tory, but it should not be a common sewer. If the pollution of the rivers 
could be confined to the moderate amount resulting from the use of the 
water for washing purposes, the difficulty of re-stocking large rivers with 
fish would. be very much diminished, if not entirely removed. The com- 
missioners recommend the construction of plank screens in the rivers oppo- 
site each race-way which discharges dirty water, in order to prevent the 
foul water from flowing into the middle of the river and so corrupting the 
whole strean ; they also think that to prevent effectually the poisoning of 
the rivers, paper mills, tanneries, gas-works, coal-oil distilleries, chemical 
works, and dye and print works must be forbidden, under legal penalties, to 
cast their refuse into ranning streams. 

But if fish-ways should be constructed to enable salmon and shad to sur- 
mount the dams on the Merrimack and Connecticut, and if, also, the pollu- 
tion of the rivers should be prevented by legal enactments, would these 
measures sutlice to ensure the re-stocking of these rivers with salmon and 
shad? To this question the commissioners answer, that in all probability 
they would not. The instinct of these fish is to return to their breeding. 
beds, not to go beyond them. Now there are no salmon in either river, and 
the breeding-beds of the shad are below the dams. 
simple remedy for this difficulty—live shad can be carried up above the 
dams and salmon could be bred at the headwaters of the two rivers. But 
again, the best fish ways and the most extensive breeding of the young fry’ 
would avail little without strictly enforced laws to regulate the time and 
manner of fishing. There should be at least two days in the week when all 
fishing should be forbidden, weirs and gill-nets should be interdicted, and 


There is, however, a 


the length and depth of seines and the size of their meshes should be estab. 
lished by law. To enforce such laws fish wardens would be necessary. 
Though the results of this investigation apply directly only to two New 
England rivers, yet it is clear that the principles developed will, in the near 
future, be applicable to all our water courses which are used for manufac. 
The preservation of game—whether fish, flesh, or fowl— 
which seem well-nigh in- 


turing purposes. 
in democratic communities presents difficulties 
superable. In truth, the preservation of game is probably not for the 
greatest good of the greatest number, or, if it be, the greatest number do 
not see it. At all events, it is obviously impossible to obtain from four dif- 
ferent States, having different interests in the matter, such legislation as 
the Massachusetts commissioners assert to be essential for the preservation 
of fish in the Merrimack and Connecticut. As large rivers are apt to be 
boundaries, or to extend beyond the limits of a single State, this difficulty 
will be likely to recur. 
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FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NATION OFFICE. Saturday Evening, ) 
April 21, 1866. j 

A FURTHER small improvement in trade was developed this week 
Staple goods, leading articles of grocery, and some descriptions of produce 
are moving more briskly, though the sale#of jobbers still fall below their 
anticipations, and prices show no material recovery. In the country, people 
are still unwilling to buy except from hand to mouth. But, of course, in a 
very short time stocks will run so low that new purchases to replenish wil! 
become necessary, Whatever the price of gold may be. 

Gold remains pretty steady between 126} and 127}. This evening it 
closed at 126}. It has again become very scarce in consequence of the large 
accumulation in the Sub-Treasury and the heavy sales of the bears. As 
much as ¢ of 1 per cent, has been paid more than once this week for the use 
of gold for a single day. At this rate, the endurance of the bears will soon 
be exhausted. No man can afford to sell gold short if it costs him 14 per 
cent. a week to keep it out. As soon as the bears buy to cover, the bulls, 
who are hoarding gold for the purpose of keeping it scarce, will sell, and 
the premium will decline. On the Ist proximo the Government will dis 
burse the interest on 5.20 bonds, and the supply in market will probably be 
fully equal to the demand. There are operators in the market, however, 
who believe that gold will not decline materially this year. They argue 
that there has been no attempt to contract the currency as yet, and that 
there is no certain sign that there will be any contraction ; that, on the con- 
trary, the volume of paper money is actually increasing, by reason of the 
issues of the National Banks; that we are apparently no nearer specie pay- 
ments than we were six months ago, and yet gold has declined within that 
period from 148 to 126; that so far as the temper of the people can be ascer- 
tained from the action of their representatives in Congress. there is a gen- 
eral unwillingness to contract the currency for the purpose of restoring 
specie payments ; and that with $850,000,000 of paper money afloat, a pre- 
mium of 25 to 28 per cent. on gold is not at all excessive. These views are 
held by leading men in the Gold Room, who for some time have found it 
highly profitable to hold gold and lend it out at 4 to } per cent. a day. 
Without endorsing or assenting to the argument, we may add that the ad- 


vance in 5-20 bonds abroad to 74 (per Persia), which many operators regarded 


as likely to cause a fall in gold on this side, was wholly due to purchases in | 


the London market for American account. At present prices of gold and 
5.203 bere and abroad, there is a considerable profit on their importation 
from Europe, and though the quantity imported is not likely to be large 
enough to atfect the price here, it will not do to count too surely on a full in 


Exchange is rather firmer than it was. We quote bankers’ sterling bills at 
107%. This rate is considerably below the point at which gold can be profit- 
ably shipped as a remittance. The future course of the exchange market 


|; mainly depends on the supply of cotton from the South and the wants of 
| the importers. Exchange brokers say that the importers, relying upon the 
| pledge given by Congress in December last, that measures would be taken 


to contract the currency, have generally deferred their remittances to the 
other side, and have used their bankers’ credits to an unusually large extent. 


| If this be so, these importers will naturally enter the market as buyers be. 


tween this and 1st June, and if the Southern supply of cotton should fall 
off, as many expect, we may see exchange advance to 109 again. If, on the 
other hand, the importers have remitted at the. low rates of exchange, as 
they claim to have done, or if cotton should continue to come in from the 
South in large quantity, the rate may decline in June even below present 
figures. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has given notice that after May 1st the in- 
terest allowed on clearing-house certificates will be reduced to 4 per cent. 
On other temporary deposits the interest has not yet been reduced, but the 
reduction cannot long be deluyed. Money has cousequently fallen in value 
to 4 to 5 per cent. on call, and many look for a steady 4 per cent. market 
throughout the summer, This will depend on the action of the Treasury 
Department. If a loan be offered to fund the interest-bearing legal tender, 
many institutions which are now using them in the double capacity of in- 
vestments and reserve will be forced to supply their place with plain legal 
tender, and for a time another “scramble fur greenbacks” may ensue. So 
general is the conviction that both the compound legal tender and the 7 30 
notes are going to be funded, that the former have risen to within 4 
per cent. of their face value, with accumulated interest, and the latter to a 
price wlich renders them relatively dearer than the 5.203 into which 
they are convertible! Nothing has transpired with regard to the nature of 
the expected new loan. Advocates of a 5 per cent. long loan, and of new 
6 per cent. 520 bonds, are pressing their rival schemes upon public notice 
in the newspapers, but it is not yet known which side is favored by the Sec 
retary. Possibly, by the time these lines are printed, some light may have 
been shed on the subject, unless, indeed, Mr. McCulloch should have deter- 
mined to await the adjournment of Congress before acting. 

The course of the stock, gold, exchange, and money markets has been as 
follows during the week : 

April 14. April21, | Advance. Decline. 





United States Sixes of 1881.... ........ 1047 106 1's 
O09 Bonds, G64... 0... ccccccscsccsccecas 10BK 10475 1's 
WO Se WE BUI iid sc cece casccceduces MOE 10474 1 
a ee ee 9334 134 
7.30 Notes, second series,............... 100% 101% 15 
a eee 92% 93 ¥ 
Erie Railway ........... ooucSe &éecen — ee TB 1 
| Tes | . 
Reading Railroad............. eat weeen WHY aaieh hy 
Michigan Southern ............... cree 2% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. ...... - WK lg 
Chicago and North-western............. 674 - 

S * - Preferred..... 554 24 
Chicago and Rock Island....... ....... 119% 2 
P., Fort Wayne, and Chicago....... ane WEN 64 
ee Ea eR Pee RR Tee 523, hy 
ney ee 44} 44'¢ 35 orks 
Mariposa............ ae ae ape ee 13 ll¥ pio 1% 
American Gold .. . cece .« beasbeomnn ET 12634 7 
Bankers’ Bills on London ............. 107% 10734 ly 
GI MD ic dniccanadnsndicsnce - 5 5 


The stock market has been generally inactive this week, with spasmodic 
miovements in clique stocks. Fort Wayne has been taken in hand by a 
vigorous party of bulls, and the shorts have been compelled to cover at a 
heavy loss. The advance is 6 per cent. for the week and 10 per cent. within 
three weeks. Nothing in the condition of the road or the prospect of its 
earnings iuatifies the advance. But money is so easy, and, fur the sake of 
making interest, bankers are willing to lend on so slender a margin, that 
nothing is easier than to buy a large block of this or that stock, and frighten 
the bears into covering their contracts. It is not unlikely that the next 
dividend on Fort Wayne may be a semi-annual one of 4 per cent., instead 
of a quarterly one of 24. Nortliwest preferred and Michigan Southern are 
both higher on speculative purchases. The annual report of the latter com- 
pany has made its appearance, and develops a floating debt of over half a 
million. In the face of this indebtedness, it seems to have been the inten- 
tion of the directors—who are large holders of the common stock—to pay 
a dividend thereon out of moneys derived from the sale of bonds. The 


| scheme was nipped in the bud. A number of holders of guaranteed stock, 


gold here on advices of a further advance in bonds in the London market. | who refused to acquiesce in the compromise with the common stockholders, 
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applied for and obtained an injunction which will effectually prevent the 
declaration of a dividend at present. This places the directors in an em- 
barrassing position, as they cannot sell their stock for fear of being ousted 
from the direction at the coming election. An active movement has taken 
place in Quicksilver, which at one time this week sold as high as 58. It 
closes to-night at 51. Various opinions are expressed with regard to the 
value of the property, but its old friends seem to be chary of dealing in it 
The Bank of California has bought all the quicksilver in the hands of the 
company at a moderate price. 2 and 74, 


~ t 


Erie continues to flutter between 7 


with fluctuations rapid enough to satisfy the most ardent gambler. The 
annual report, now overdue, is not forthcoming, and the bears argue that 
the delay means that the directors have nothing pleasant to say. The 


speculative director, so well known in Wall Street, is popularly sup peoed to 
be short of the stock. But if he be 
with perliaps as long purses as he, 


there are others in the S 
long of it, 
to incline. 


short, treet, 
and it would be hard 


the 


who are 
to say to which side victory is likely 
stock must sell at much | 

A large 


ments. 


In the end, of course, 
iower pric es, 

and well distributed business was done this week in Govern- 
Old 5.20 bonds have sold as high as 105, and the 7.30 notes at 102 
This would seem to indicate that neither the public nor the large dealers in 
Governments are afraid of large receipts of bonds from Europe. In the ex 
treme abundance of money, and with the uncertainties of the future, capital 
ists can find no better way of disposing of their money than in the purchase 


of Governments, and they are thus being quietly absorbed. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 





OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital, - °* °*7 2 = = $2,000,000 00 
Assets, ist Jan., 1865, - -*- * * 3,765,503 42 
Liabilities, = © + + S&S 77,901 52 

FIRE 
" MARINE, sit 
INLAND 
INSUBARCE. 


Agencies at all important points throughout the United States. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, VicE-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 
W. C, NICOLL, Superintendent Marine Department. 


LIFE AND ACCIDENTS. 
THE NATION 

AND 
TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE CO., 
243 BrRoapWay, 


AL LIFE 


New York, 


EDWARD A. JONES, PRESIDENT, 


Issues 


LIFE PoLIcies ON THE PURELY Mutual PLAN, 


And Ensures Against 
ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

It issues two kinds of travelers’ tickets, one covering only accidents to the vehicle, 
and the other every kind of accident. Both pay a weckly compensation in case of acci- 
dent causing total disability. 

Travelling Accidents—For 2 hours, 10 cents for $3,000, with $15 per week compen- 
sation. 

General Accidents—For 24 hours, 25 

n. 
General Accidents 


Yearly Policy, $25 for $5,000, with $25 per week compensation 


WM. E. PRINCE, Vice-President. 
A. S. MILLS, Secretary. 
T. B. VAN BUREN, Treasurer, 
8. TEATS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
J. F. ENTZ, Consulting Actuary. 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine STREET, New YORK, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


The Nation. 
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FIRST CLASS 


ON 


FIRE INSURANCE 
PARTICIPATION PLAN, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
STREET, CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT 


THE 
MARKET FIRE 
87 WALL 





CONDITION OF THE COMPANY, 
ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. 31, tS 
TOTAL ASSETS Sila 1s 
Viz.—Bonds and Mortgages 2 ? 
Temporary Loans ") 
Real ‘Estat e ua x 
100 Shares Mer. Ex. Bank Tint) 
Government Sec., value - : - - - 144 4a) 
Cash on hand - - - - - : : - ISM? 34 
Interest due - - - . - - - - : SOAS 
Premiums du - - - - - : - . . 6.7 »} 
PRESENT LIABIL ‘TIES 
NET SURPLUS : . - . Pt) 
This Company will continue, as heretofore. to insure respectable | sag 
peor ic R BY FIRE 
At fair and remunerating rates; extending, according to the terms on its P “ 
idvantage of the 
PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY, 
pursued by it for several years past, with such great su ssand } arity, and 
to its customers: whereby 
(75) SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 75 
of the Profits, mpeene of be ing withdrawn from the C 1 Dividends to Stock i 
ers, is invested as a “SCRIP FUND,” and held for “ETeALEr py t n of its Pe y. 
holders: and Serip. bearing interest, is issued to Cu mie theref t s, IN THIS 
COMPANY, those who furnish the business, AND P AY THE PRI MII MS, derive the 
largest share of advantages; and when the accumulations o SCRIP FUND shall 
exceed 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
the excess will be applied to PAY OFF the Scrip IN CASH t rder of its isene 
te The liberal and prompt adjustment of Claims for Loss, WHEN FAIR AND 
SQUARE, is a specialty with this Company 
NOTE.—This Company does not insure on the hazards of RIVER, LAKE. or 
INLAND NAVIGATION; contining itself strictly to a legitimat RE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS. ASIIEK T ., President, 





H. P. FR'EMAN, Secretary. 


PACIFIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY 
| ASSETs, JANUARY 1, 1866, ; $1,164,380 
DIVIDEND, TWENTY PER CENT. 


| 


This Company ensures against MaRINE and INLAND Navigation R 


SKS On Carg 








| er B° 
and Freight. 
No Time Risks or Risks upon Hulls of Vessels are taken. 
The Profits of the Company ascertained from January 10, 
1855, to January 1, 1885, for which certificates were issued 
j amount to $1,707 10 
| Additional profit from Ja al y 1, 1865, to J Auuary 1, 186 189,024 
Total profit for eleven years $1,896,334 
The certificates ogi to 1863 have been redeemed in cash 1,107,240 


> cents for $5,000, with $25 per week compens a- | 


New YORK, Feb. 20, 1566. 


President 


Vice-President. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, 


Tuomas Hate, Secretary. ; 
PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

= 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash CAPITAL - - - - - $1,000,000 C0 
| ASSETS - . . 1,500,000 00 





Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President, 
PHILANDER SHAW, 


Secretary. 
T H E 
“MoRRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 
JUNE 1, 1865, 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 


CASH CAPITAL, par rx, anp SURPLUS, $885,040 57 





POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms. 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, President, 


ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. 
ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary. 
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The 


1866. 
{TY-THIRD ANNUAL 
OF THE 
MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


TWEN REPORT 


LIFE 


For the year ending January 31, 1866. 

FREDERICK 8. WINSTON, 
OFFICE, 

144 AND 146 BROADWayY, 


Corner of Liberty Street. 


PRESIDENT. 


Casn Assets, Fes. 1, 1866: 


$i'4¢4,885,278 88. 


Number of Policies issued in 1865, 8,600, ensuring 





In force February 1, 1866, 
Dividend Addition to same, 


25,797 Policies, ensuring ‘ 83,413.$ 
7,830,925 92 





$91,244,858 92 


STATEMENT FOR YEAR. 
JANUARY 31, 1866. 
The Net Assets, February 1, 1865, P , F , $11,799,414 68 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 
For premiums and policy fees: 


Original on new policies.............. ... $1,154,066 94 
Renewals nawee --eeeee 1,818,654 82 
War extras and annuities..... 15,428 64—$2,988,150 40 


Interest: rm 
On bonds and mortgages....... 361,752 88 
U. 8. Stocks ae 352.320 52 
Premium on gold ........ becaaeeey 94,999 66— 809, 082 06 
Rent.. Se IE CO ee ene Fee ge Mee ia 65,833 34—$5,853,065 $C ; 


Total 
Disbursements as follows: 
Paid claims by death and additions to same..... 
Paid matured Endowment Policies and additions. ... 
Paid post-mortem Dividends, Dividends surrendered, 
and reduction of Premium ‘ : ‘ 
Paid surrendered Policies. .... 
Paid Annuities. es 
Paid Taxes.... euvecaeiscemheass 
Paid Expenses, including Exchange, Postage, Advertis- 
ing, Medical Examinations, S¢ alarie 8, Printing, Sta- 
tionery. and sundry office expenses 
Paid Commissions, and for purchase ot Commissions 
accruing on future premiums.....................05- 


ees $712.993 71 
20,999 52 


58,730 87 
190,691 40 
10,242 55 
38,076 52 
174,310 94 
334,255 12— 1,540,130 63 





Net Casu Assets, JAN. 31, 1866......... ee ere 
Invested as follows: 


Cash on band and in Bank $1.4 475 7 899 82 
SN, 


Bonds and Mortgaves 30 
United States Stocks (Cost) a 
Real Estate 34 





Balance due by Ax gents. 


Add: 
Interest accrued, but not due.. 
Interest due and unpaid 
Deferred Premiums and Premiums ) due, but not r yet 


599 14--$14,112,349 85 


$112,000 60 
5,084 73 


receivéd . 555,844 W— 772,929 03 
Gnoss. Asatte, Jam. G1, 1006. 2... cdsccccccccsceccs ‘ $14,885,278 88 


INCREASE IN NeET CAsH ASSETS FOR THE YEAR.... 
GROSS ASSETS OF THE COMPANY 
APPROPRIATED: 


Reserve to re-ensure outstanding poem, anteting | dividend O attittens 
to same ws 


THE ARE THUS 


$11,503,996 03 


Claims ascertained and ‘unpaid (not WR akeUL cere ot oa ee 122,750 00 | 
Dividend additions to same sabe ebeiictas sothsceeasbeendaaws 23.497 64 
Post-mortem dividends (uncalled fot)... ......... ccc cece eee cence eeees 29.931 7 
Premiums paid in advance 11,065 48 
Undivided Surplus (excluding a marg rin on the above Reserve of over 
Rte bank bdansd Fh uccscckcshisonercnnn oeeneteennatekabeeomesinns 218,649 42 
DUCTED OF FOG acids ii cect decd rc dvecnes » 82,975,888 58 | 
Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1866, as above... er <4eOe- sacmnne . $14,885,978 88 | 


N.B.—The reserve to re-ensure otitstanding poliel lea aan additions = (Sit. 503,996 03), 
fis above, includes a margin of $1,000,000 over and above the net values, at four per cent. 
interest, so that the total undivided surplus exceeds $1,200,000. 


This Company is PURELY MUTUAL, all surplus belonging exclusively to the assured. | 


Its CAsu ASSETS ARE...... hens 3 ee ceeeee se 614,885,278 88 
Invested in Bonds and Mandate in the State: of New York, WORTH DOUBLE THE 


Nation. 


$31,394,407 00 | 
933 00 


‘ $15,652,430 4: | 


$14,112,349 85 | 


$2,312,935 17 | 


[Apr. 26, 1866 


AMOUNT LOANED; Office Real Estate; 
States Stock. 

No Premicm Notes or Personal Securities are taken or held. 

Dividends are declared ANNUALLY, and may be used as casHin payment of 
premium, or to increase the amount of insurance. 

Policies issued so that the premiums paid will purchase a fixed amount of in- 
surance, non-forfeitable, without further payment of premium. 


Policies are bought by the Company at fair and equitable rates 


LIFE, ENDOWMENT. SURVIVORSHIP ANNUITY, and all other annieed Policies 
are issued by this Company. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


FRE ere KS. W _— HENRY A. SMYTHE, 
JOHN V. PRUYN DAVID HOADLEY, 
WILL IAM. “MOORE, * WILLIAM V. BRADY, 
ROBERT H. McCURDY, WILLIAM FB. — 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON, GEORGE 8. 

WILLIAM BETTS, WILLIAM Kk STRONG, 
JOHN P. YELVEKTON, ALEX. W. BRADFORD. 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL, WILLIAM M. V PRSILER, 
LUCIUS ROBINSON, JOHN E. DEVEL 

W. SMITH BROWN, WILLIAM A. HAINES 
ALFRED EDWARDS, SEYMOUR L. HUSTE D, 
JOUN WADSWORTH, MARTIN BATES, 

EZRA WHEELER, WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, OLIVER H. PALMER, 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM, I , 
JOHN M. SPUART, HENPY E. DAVIES. 
SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
RICHARD PATRICK, FRANCIS SKIDDY. 


RICHARD A, McCURDY, Vice-PresipEnt. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
ACTUARY. 


Bonds of the State of New York; United 


ISAAC ABBATT, 
THEO. W. MORKIS, § SECRETARIES. 
FRED. M. WINSTON, Casuier. 
WILLIAM BETTS. LL.D.) 
Hon. LUCIUS ROBINSON, 
Hon. ALEX. W. BRADFORD, § 


; 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


» COUNSEL, 


MINTURN POST, M.D., 
| ISAAC L. KIP, M.D., 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, General Agent for the States of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
| H. B. MERRELL. General Agent for the States of Michigan, Indiana, Iilinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin. and Minnesota, DerrRoir, Micu,. 
| HALE REMINGTON, General Agent for the New England States, Fat. River, Mass, 
JNO G, JENNINGS, General Agent for the State of Ohio, CLEVELAND, 0. 
JNO. T. CHRISTIE, General Avent for Central New York, Troy, N. Y. 
| STEPHEN PARKS, General Agent for Western New York, present address 
Troy, N. Y. 


JAMES A. RHUDES, General Agent for Southern New York, 
| 157 Broapway, New York. 
| O. F. BRESEE. eg Agent for the State of Virginia, RicuMonp, Va, 
L SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent for the state of New Jersey, NEWARK, N. J. 
| H. S. HUMANS, General Agent for the State of California, San Francisco, Cat. 


| TuE MEDICAL EXAMINERS OF THE COMPANY ARE AT THE OFFICE DAILY 
FROM 10 A.M. To 3 PLM. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT PLANS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


WHERE TO INSURE, 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Orrice, 151 Broapway, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ASSETS, over - : . . . ‘ : $1,500,000 
RECEIPTS for the year, over - 2 ° - - 700,000 
DIVIDEND paid during the present fiscal year - - 69,160 
ToTaL DIVIDENDs paid . - - - - 419,000 
ToTaL Lossxs paid - : - . - - - 944,042 

NEW FEATURES-NEW TABLES, 





By which all Policies are NON-FORFEITING and ENDOWMENT, payable at about 
the same cost as ordinary Life and Ten-Payment Policies payable at death only. We 
call special attention te these Tables as exceedingly attractive and ORIGINAL 
| with the UNION. In case payments are discontinued, after two premiums have been 
| paid, the Company contract to pay, AT DEATH or the SPECIFIED AGE, an amount 
| in proportion to the number of premiums paid. 

The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Company affords greater protec- 


| 


| tion to the family than any other plan, 98 in event of an early death the amount ot! 
policy paid is twice that paid by all cash Companies with the same cash outlay of pre- 
miums, 
The greatest possible liberality in assisting parties to keep their Policies in force. 
Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims. 
We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance Commissioners’ Report: 
for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence of the Safety, Reliability, and Unpardlleled Success 0: 


| the Union Mutual. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, Gentrat AGENTS. 


2 Active and efficient AckNTs wanted, Ap>!v as above. 
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Jay CooKE, 
Wa. G. MoorHEeaAD, 
H. D. Cooke, 


JAY COOK 


——— 
= 


BANKERS. 


In connection with our houses in Philadelphia and W 


opened an office at No. 1 Nassau Street, corner of Wall Street, in this city. 


Mr. 


stock, of our Washington House, 


EpwarD Doneg, late of Clark, Dodge & Co., 


and Mr. Pirr Cooks, 
resident partners. 


We shall give particular attention to the PURCHASE, SALE, and EXCHANGE of Gov 


ERNMENT SECURITIES Of all issues; to orders for purchase 


and GOLD, and to all business of National Banks, 


Marcu 1, 1866. 


i & 


The Nation. 


H. C. Faunestock, 
Epwarp Dopgg, 
Pitt CooKe. 


oo. 


the discussion of 


| 
spirit, and to 


the day is marred, 


political and social 
wage war upon 


'and misrepresentation by which so much of the political 


questions a 


the vices of violence, exaggerati 








The criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 
most prominent features: and pains will be taken to have this 
ashington, we have this day : . : : 
task performed in every case by writers possessing special 
New York, Mr. H.C. Faune- | cations for it. 
of Sandusky, Ohio, will be 
It is intended, in the interest of investors, as we is of th 
public generally, to have questions of trade and ince treated 
and sale of stocks, BONDs, every week by a writer whose position and character will give 
his articles an exceptional value, and render them a safe and 
JAY COOKE & CO ‘ 
. : trustworthy guide. 
TERMS :—Six Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, Four 


‘The 


A Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


Tus journal will not be the organ 
body. It will, on the contrary, make an 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 
SQUARE, 


GRAND, 
AND 
PIANOS. 


UPRIGIT 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found io a 
first-class Piano. 

650 BROADWAY, 
AND . 
CROSBY’S OPERA HOUSE, Cuicaao, Itt. 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 
E. REMINCTON & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
REVOLVERS, RIFLES 
MUSKETS, AND CARBINES 
For the United States Service. Also, 
Pocket and Belt Revolvers, 
REPEATING PISTOLS, 

RIFLE CANES, REVOLVING RIFLES 


Rifle and Shot Gun Barrels, and Gun Materials sold by 
Gun Dealers and the Trade generally. 
In these days of housebreaking and robbery, every house, 
store, bank, and office should have one of 


REMINGTONS’ REVOLVERS. 
Parties desiring to avail themselves of the late im- 
provements in pistols, and superior workmanship and 
form, will find all combined in the new 


REMINGTON REVOLVERS. 


Circulars containing cuts and description of our Arms 
will be furnished upon application. 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
ILION, N.Y. 
Moore & Nicno.rs, Agents, 
40 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Copartnership Notice. 


The undersigned have associated, under the firm title of 
OLMSTED, VAUX & CO., for the business of furnishing 
Designs and Superintendence for Buildings and Ground-, 
and other Architectural and Engineering Works, includ- 
ing the Laying-out of Towns, Villager, Parks, Cemeteries, 
and Gardens. "RED LAW OLMSTED, 

CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


Nation: 


of any 


Dollars. 
additional. 
party, 


sect, or 


earnest effort to bring to 


CLOTHING, 


AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK FOR SPRING, 


THE LARGEST, THE FINEST, AND THE CHEAPEST 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


DEVLIN & CO 


Broadway, Cor. Grand St. 


Broadway, Cor. Warren St. 


Removal. 
WILLIAM GALE, JR., 


WM. CALE & SON, 
SILVERS MITH 
487 Broapway, cor. Broome St., New York 
Will remove about the 1st of May temporarily to 
690 Broadway, 
while the premises 
6872 & 574 Broadway, 


(which will be ready in July), 


Metropolitan Hotel, 
Metropolitan Hotel 


are being prepared for permanent occupancy. 


HOME FOR INVALIDS, 
EsTABLISHED IN 1847, 
BY E. E. DENNISTON, M.D., 


A‘ Springdale, Northampton, Mass. Number li 
I I 
rorty. 
Aware of the principles Dr. Denniston pro 
ducting it upon, we are induced to rece 


mmend his estab 
lishment for the treatment of Chronic Diseases of various 


mited to 


poses con- 






kinds. We believe it contains all the advantages of 
similar establishments, and have confidence in the skil 
and judgment, experience and os idence, of Dr. D. to 
direct the application of the vario lial treatment 
according to the exigencies of the individual cases, 

J.C. Warren, M.D., John Ware, M.D., 

Geo. Hayward, M.D., J. M. Warren, M.D, 


Edw. Reynolds, M.D., M. I. Perry, M.D., 
Jacob Bigelow, M_D., J. Homans, M.D. 
Boston, February 29, 1848, 
Reference—New York, Willard Parker, M.D. 
Brooklyn, C. L. Mitchell, M.D. 


When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 


PUBLISHER, 


130 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable im; 
all nee They are 
ily and manufacturing pt irpos 
durable in all their par 
have certainty of ati 


yrovements, entire 
erior to all 


Vv overcome 
others for fam- 









are 








adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will he m, fell 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and in fac t, doa 


turers. We invite 

execute any kind 
inepect them, and 
sale -wing- 


work required by families or ma 
all persons in search of an in 
of sewing now done by mach 
recommend al) parti ag 
machines to make sure they y sec 
the WEED before purchasing 
stitch, which cannot be excelled tor’ 
durability, and elegance of finish 
big est premiums ‘In eve ry 
*xhibited in competition 
The company being dt 
tected against infringen 
Reliable agents wanted 
ments. Every explanation will be c 
whether they wish to 
‘ulars, togett 
nished to all 














asti« ity, 
They have recei ved the 


mness, e) 





instance where they have been 
t her standard machines, 
th 


mac hines are pro- 










t induce- 
given to all, 
purchase or not. Descriptive 

ler with specimens of their work, | be fur- 
who desire them by mail] or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE Co., 


Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
T. Cc. SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OF DESKS AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE, 


107 F : oe Ee 


cir- 








ULTON ST., near Nas 


n St 





LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 


ORDER. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


TATIONERS, STEAM PRIN 
AND 

BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

pupply everything in their line at lowest prices. Eve ry 

kind of Writ aper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 


Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
aolicited 


TERS, 








DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 


One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 





These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympatnetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 


| Ordinary Pianos, 
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DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
J.C. HULL’S SON, 
$2 PARK ROW, N. Y. 
Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 
by all Dealers, 
INSURANCE CO. 
STREET. 


NIACARA FIRE 
OFFICE, 12 WALL 
$1,000,000 


an Ore 
275,253 


Cast CAPITAL INCREASED TO 
Sunpius, JAN. 1, 1865, - - - - 
Losses equitably adineted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED IS5t), 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen vears, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P, NOTMAN, Secretary. 


Make Your Own Soap with B. T BAB 
RITT’S Potash, in tin cans, 70 Washington Street. New 
York. Pure Concentrated Pota b or Ready Soap Maker 
Warranted donble the etrength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market 
Put up in cans of one pound. two pounds, three pounds 
six pounds, and twelve pounds. with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap 
One pound will make fifteen vnllons of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required, Consumers wil) find this the cheapest 


Potash in market. ca 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES 


625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 


and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching. 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
of American lustitute 


Light Biscuit made in fifteen minutes with 
T. B. BABBITT’S STAR YEAST POWDERS, 7 Wash- 


ngton Street, N. Y. 
Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 

629 BROADWAY. 
Agents wanted. 
Improvements in Piano-fortes. 


One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve 


" ats ¢ » Pi » j invented and | . A 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented | edly be cireniated among the makers of Reed Organs in 


patented by 
DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 


in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. Decker have developed in their 
inetrumentg a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 


The Nation. 


PARLOR AND CHURCH ORCANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


Messrs. CanHart & NEEDHAM, established in 1846. ar 
the oldest manufacturers of the improved Reed instru 
ments in the United States, Mr Carhart being the invento 
and patentee of all the e-sential improvements whic 
have been made in these instruments up to the presen 


date. 


They have been established over twenty years, durin: 
which period they have manufactured a vast number o 
instruments of all classes; and wherever they have bee: 
exhibited in competition with the in-truments of othe 
makers, they have invariabiy taken the highest premium 

THE LAST 


PRICMPH OF CARHART & NEEDHAM. 


At the Fair of the American Institute held in New Yor} 


| in 1865 Carnnart & NEEDHAM received the SPECIAL GoLt 


ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- | 


tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— Tribune, 


MARVIN’'S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFF: 
Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burglar proof, 
They are perfectly dry 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 
MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
{21 Cheatnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Send for a deacriptive Cirenlar 


Econoniical Housekeepers Use 
>yLE’s SALERATUS. | PYLE’s O. K. Soap 
i Caga™ TARTAR. | P¥ie’s BLUeING POWDER. 
oe { » best goods, fal 
sles designed for all who want the best gout 
oe ‘ Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 


bears the name of JamMEs PYLE, Mauulacturer, New York. 


MEDAL over all the other instruments placed there it 
The judges were Dr. Win. Berge, C. B 
Seymour (critic of the New York 7imes), Thomas Apple 
ton, celebrated organ builder of Boston, George Jardine 


com. etition. 


also a well-known organ builder, and Dr. E. Ringer, an 
expert in the business. 
EXTRACTS FROM 


THE SEVERAL 


JUDGES. 


REPORTS OF THE 


From Report of Dr. Wm. Berge. 


“The quality of the tone is the best [ have ever heard 
and the number of stops surpassed my expectations. The 
delicacy of fouch and the quickness of speech are remarka- 
ble. 

HART & NEEDHAM to be the best on exhibition, and there 
fore entitled to the highest award of the Institute.” 


From the Report of C. B. Seymour. 


Iu fine. | consider the Parlor Organ of Messrs. Car- | 
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RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES., 


(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 


A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
een well known in the New York market for more than 
hirty years, constantlyon hand, We are continually add- 
ng improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
thle us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
urchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mal. 


Warcroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


Bradbury’s Pianos ‘‘the Best.” 
ronounced “THE Best™ by the most renowned artists, 
SUPERIOR in tone, touch, power, DURABILITY, and ele- 


unce of finish.” Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 





Call or send for circular. 
WM. LB. BRADBURY. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


orner of Crosby. 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
j 21 MURRAY STREET, 
| OLD STAND oF Pratt, Oakey & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


aleratus.—B. T. BABBITT’S SALERATUS, 
70 Wa-hingt-n Street, N. Y. If you want healthy bread, 
use &. T. Babbitt’s rest medicinal Saleratus, made from 
‘commen salt. Bread made with this Saleratus contains, 
when baked, nothing but common salt, water, and flour, 
| 6b. T. BABBITT, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Wash- 
} ngton Street, N. Y. 


| 

|FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


“ The undersigned thinks it proper to suggest that Car- | 


HART & NeepHaAM should receivea Special First Premium 
for their large Parlor Organ.” 


From Report of Thomas Appleton. 


* No. 526 is the best for the following reasons: Ist. It con- 
tains more reeds aud of greater variety than any other 


2d, ‘The ree s are placed above the key-board. thereby | 


allowing a greater volume of seund to be heard. 3d, The 
successful application of the swell, which makes this 
instrument resemble the church organ more neariy than 
any previous arrangement. 4th, The voicing of the regd- 
ix remarkable, and in the smoothness and quality of tone 
they resemble pipes more than reeds ‘The instrument is 
undoubtedly superior to any ever before constructed with 
reeds, 


From Report of George Jardine. 


‘To the honor and credit of the United States of Amer- 
ica a native American citizen is the first in the world who 


has discovered and demonstrated that not only can these | 


Vibrating tongues or reeds descend lowerin the base bur 
of the very finest quality of tone, rich, round, and fall, of 
quick articulation and free from windiness, right down to 
the 32 feet tone of CC CC. No doubt the fame of these 
ventiemen and their discovery will very soon and deserv- 


the world, 
From Report of Dr. Ringer. 


“No. 526 is the best for the following reasons: 
superior softness, evenness, aud power of tone, being less 
reedy than in any instrument I have examined. 
the great number of keys of different character of tone, 
which give the player an almost infinite variety of com- 
binations.” 


THE GOLD MEDAL. 
From Watson's Weekly Art Journal. 


“AwaRps TO Musicat. INsStRUMFNTS.—A gold medal | 


was awarded at the late Fair of the American Institute to 
Caruart & Neepnam for the best reed instrument on 
exhibition—a very just testimonial.” 


“ They are an exceedingly good substitute for an organ, 
and I can speak of them in the highest terms.” -Geo. W. 


| MORGAN. 


“IT have found them to be the finest instruments of the 
class 1 ever saw.’’—Geo. F. Bristow. 


“They are entitled to be ranked as the first and best 
among instruments of their class..”.—Wwa. A. Kine, 


** The tone és incomparable, and they are far in advance 
of any other instrument of a similar kind.”—CHar.es 
FRADEL. 

CARHARTT & NEEDHAM 
mintfactire and are prepared to export Reed Organs of 
all classes for Parlors, Lodge-rooms. and Churches, 


Price List and Iustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Carhart & Needham, 


97 East Twenty-third Street. 


For its | 


2d. Kor | 


Wonderful Reverstnie Freep Motion. SELF-aDsUsT- 
(Ne Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. Four 
distinct Stitches. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 
Fs seph 
Cilio t, 
arranted. 


or Bescriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 70 to No. 761. 


CRADE MARK: 


oseph With 
TRADE MARK: jliott, Designating 
irmingham. Numbers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


The Horace Waters 


| Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 

HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Whuolesale 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent aliowed if 
purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
| Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, £100, 
| #125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Wareroome, 
481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos, 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
| GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
| PIANO-FORTES 


| Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 

Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 

the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 

ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 

tion in London, 1862, in competition with 260 Pianos from 

all parts of the World. 

| “hat the great superiority of these instruments is now 
universally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Messrs. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiarities of construction” have been copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practiéaily tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
aiter be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED B1 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in oF 
der that ALL their patrons may reap its benefits 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only An ericat 

instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in Eu ‘opean concert-rooms. 

| WAREROOMS. 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTII ST 

, between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 








